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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, muy be indulged —Cowrenr. 
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LiTERARY industry, usefully employed, has a sort of draught upon the 
bank of opulence, and has the right of entry into the mansion of every Mzce- 
nas. When to government or to individuals, it renders actual service, gives 
harmless pleasure to some, and new ideas to others, it confers at least a spe- 


cies of obligation, which any code of ethical precept will teach men to repay. 
DENNIE, 
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AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Many centuries ago, there was celebrated, in the city of 
Beauvais, the 4ss’s Festival, or holiday, in order to represent to 
the life, the flight of Mary into Egypt. For this purpose, the 
elergy of the cathedral being assembled, they selected from 
amongst several that were presented to them, the most beautiful 
damsei, who being placed upon an ass, richly caparisoned, was 
thus conducted as it were in triumph from the principai church 
to that of Saint Siephen, where the young maid and her donkey 
were introduced into the chancel, and placed on the right side of 
the altar. Inthe course of the service performed an this occa- 
sion, the chants were interrupted at intervals with an Ain haw in 
imitation of the ass’s braying, which was loudly articulated by the 
whole congregation; and at the close of the mass, the deacon, in- 
3tead of the accustomed ifa missa est, uttered three loud brays, 
which were immediately re-echoed by his auditors. But the su- 
blimest part of this famous ceremony was the hymn chanted on 
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the occasion, which, as a great curiosity, I shall now give at full 


length; being handed down to posterity, by Charles du Cange, the 
French antiquary, who preserved the extraordinary morceau from 


a manuscript of upwards of 500 years old. 


LATIN. 


Orientis partibus 
Adventavit et fortissimus, 
Pulcher et fortissimus, 
Surcinis aptissimus. 


Lentus erat pedibus, 
Nisi foret baculus, 
Et cum in clunibus, 
Pugeret aculeus. 


Hic in collibus Sichem, 
Jam nutritus sub Ruben; 
Transiit par Jordanem, 
Saliit in Bethlehem. 


Ecce magnis auribus, 
Subjugatis filius, 
Asinus egregius; 
Asinorum Dominus. 


Saltu vineit hinnulos, 
Damas et capreolus; 
Super dromedarios 
Velox Midranos, 


Aurum de Arabia, 

Thus et myrrham de Saba, 
Tulit in Ecclesia, 

Virtus Asinaria. 


Dum trahit vehicula 
Multa cum sarcinula, 
Illius mandibula 
Dura terit pabula. 


Cum aristis bordeum 
Comedit et carduum, 
Triticum a palea, 
Segregat in area. 


Amen dicas, asine 
Jam satur de gramine, 
Amen, amer itera; 
Aspernare vetera. 


TRANSLATION. 


From the eastern country this ass is 
arrived, comely and stout, and fittest te 
bear a load. 


Of pace he was slow, unless one had 
a stick, and his flanks were pricked by 
a spur. 


He was on the hills of Sichem, bred 
up and fed by Reuben, and crossing the 
Jordan, he leaped into Bethlehem. 


Lo! with his long ears, the son of the 
yoke-bearer—a charming ass! the king 
of asses! 


He outruns the young fawns, the 
dfeer and the kids; and surpasses in 
swiftness the dromedaries of Midian. 


The gold from Arabia, the frankin- 
cense and myrrh from Saba, were 
brought into the chureh by virtue of 
the ass. 


While he is yoked to the sart, with 
an heavy burthen, his jaws grind a 
hard food. 


The barley with its ears, and the’ 
thistle are its food; the corn from the 
straw by him is divided in the trough. 


Say amen, oh! gentle ass! now filled 
with grass. Repeat, oh! repeat amen, 
and now despise old forms. 


Defoe has somewhat quaintly though very forcibly stated the 
comparative qualities of an educated and an uneducated woman: 
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A well-bred woman and weil-taugit, furnished with the ad- 
ditional accompiishment of knowledge and behaviour, is a creature 
w tiiout comparison; her society is the emblem of subiime enjoy- 
ment, her person is angelic, and her conversation heaveniy. She is 
all softness, and sweetness, peace, love, wit and delight; she is every 
way suited to the sublimest wish, and the man that lias such a one to 
his portion, has nothing todo, but rejoice in her and be thankful. On 
the other hand, suppose her to be the same woman, and deprived of 
the benefit of education; and it follows thus: if her temper be 
good, want of education makes her soft and easy; her wit, for 
want of teaching, renders her impertinent and talkative; her know- 
ledge, for want of judgment and experience, makes her fanciful and 
whimsical. If her temper be bad, want of breeding makes her 
worse, and she grows haughty, insolent and loud; if she be pas- 
sionate, want of manners makes her a termagant and a scold, 
which is much as one with a lunatic. If she be proud, want of 

discretion (which is still ill-breeding) makes her conceited, tan- 
tastic, and ridiculous: and from these she degenerates, to be tur- 
bulent, clamorous, noisy, nasty, and the devil. 

The native Egyptians have a prophecy amongst them that 
they shall recover the dominion of Egypt again, and the Turkish 
empire, after a certain time, shall be destroyed; which Mr. Hill 
has given in verse: 

Years after years shall roll, 
Ages o’er ages slide, 
Before the world’s control, 


Shall check the Crescent’s pride. 


Banish’d from place to place, 
Wide as the ocean’s roar, 

The mighty gypsy race, 
Shall visit every shore. 


But when the hundredth year, 
Shall three times double be, 
Then shall an end appear, 
To all their slavery. 


Then shall the warlike powers, 
From distant realms return, 

Egypt again be ours, 

And Turkish laurels burn.. 
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BisiicaL QuERyY. How, by what means, and on whose autho- 
rity, was Mark enabled to convey to us, in the 39th verse of the 
14th chapter of his gospel, the exact words of our Saviour’s prayer 
in the garden, when the three disciples had fallen asleep, and 
himself had previously gone to a distance from them? 





















Lone Dresses. In the time of Anne, Richard’s queen, the 
ladies wore their dresses very long, which occasioned an honest 
well-meaning author to address an essay ad caudam dominarum. 


It is a circumstance very remarkable, and | believe not gene- 
rally known, that in the list annexed to the Winter Evening Con- 
ferences, written by Dr. J. Goodman, chaplain in ordinary to 
Charles II, and published in 1686, the celebrated Esxav Bacsarns 
is included among the treatises written by him. At the end of 
his “ Penitent Pardoned’ (1683) the same work is mentioned as 


an anonymous publication, reprinted for R. Royston, dy his majes- 
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ty’s command. 

This exquisite composition has excited as much controversy 
in the literary world as the poems of Ossian and Rowley, or the 
letters of Junius, and we should be glad to see what can be said 


to establish or refute the claim of Dr. Goodman, which is here so 
confidently asserted. 
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Sacrep Music. Itis well known that Swift was a most or- 
thodox admirer of sacred music and cultivated it with great assi- 
duity in the cathedral of St. Patrick. None of the arts, however, 
in those days, had made much advance in Ireland. She _ had 
long warbled her own mild notes with native melody; but Han- 
del had been more heard of, than heard. His divine compositions 
were little known, and oratorios were only coming into fashion. 

A certain noble lord, though not of very sacred manners, 
meeting the dean at the first performance of the Messiah, was so 
struck with the sublimity both of the music and the words, that he 
begged to know the name of the author of the latter. “ Will you 
read his book, my lord, if I lend it to you?”—* Most certainly, 
my dear doctor: he writes admirably.”—Swift sent him a Bible 
and he was a convert. 
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we find the following 
lines descriptive of Arabia. The book is very common, and 
therefore we copy but a single stanza. We do not recollect to 


have seen this piece before, and should be glad to be enabled td 
ascertain the name of the author. 


> 


In Blair’s “ Universal Preeeptor,’ 


O’er Arabia’s desert sands 
The patient camel walks; 
’Mid lonely caves and rocky lands 
The fell hyena stalks; 
On her cool and shady hills 
Coffee shrubs and tam’rinds grow; 
Headlong fall the welcome rills 
Down the fruitful rills below.” 


Ratpew Aven, Esqr. was the correspondent of Pope: he was 
the prototype of Allworthy in Tom Jones, and the intimate friend 
of the right honourable the earl of Chatham. What more can be 
said of a man, than is comprised in these few lines, and yet what 
more is known of Mr. Allen? 

PETER ANNET is another name which is now almost lost: 
but it was highly distinguished in the last century. He was a 
deistical writer, who made it his business to bring the christian re- 
ligion into contempt, with a virulence of hostility which indicated 
some rancour against its highest ornaments, or a consciousness of 
his own baseness. But the man who attacked SHERLOocK and 
was answered by CHANDLER, must have been no mean antago- 
nist. 

While we are pursuing the meandering courses of the stream 
of oblivion, and throwing an occasional glance on the banks, to as- 
certain the situation of those who have been stranded and forgot- 
ten, the name of CHyarLeEs PETERs attracts the notice of the lite- 
rary inquirer. He occupied a conspicuous rank in his day, but is 
now almost unknown. Heisentitled toa place among the most ele- 


gant and vigorous polemics of the last century. His critical disser- 
tation on the book of Job is the finest commentary in our language, - 
as it regards verbal criticism, literary research, or evangelical 
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illustiation. The language of this work is elegant, and the tearn- 
ing profound: his argument is unanswerabie, and his wit is of the 
most captivating description: it is polished with pleasantry and 
softened with good nature. Bishop Warburton never had such 
He felt the force of his pen, when he 
saw it employed in demolishing the ideal system of his famous 


an adversary as Peters. 


work on the Divine Legation of Moses. ‘The bishop, however, 
affected to treat his acute antagonist with contempt, and in his 
usual coarse manner designated him by the appellation of the 
Cornish Critic. Bishop Lowth, in his letter to the author of the 
Divine Legation of Moses Demonstrated, quotes the passage and 
makes the following remark upon it in a note. 

The very learned and ingenious person of whom this decent 
language is used, is the reverend Mr. Peters. I mention his name, 
because the readers of the Divine Legation will hardly know it 
from thence, where he passes by the style and title of the Cornish 
Critic. 
I cannot say; I suppose it may allude to some proverbial saying, 


What the true meaning and import of this title may be, 


relating to Cornwall, perhaps like that of the Jews, equally false, 
concerning Gallilee—that out of Cornwall ariseth no critic; but 
this is mere conjecture; I have never heard of any such a pro- 
verb. I was thinking of explaining it by another common saying; 
but then the title would imply a commendation, and what is 
worse, would have too great a propriety. Every one has heard of 
a Cornish hug; which, if a man has once felt it to the purpose, he 
will be sore of as long as he lives. 

At the first representation of Voltaire’s GQ. pippr in 1718, the 
witty and licentious Piron almost occasioned the downfall of it by 
one of those flaisanteries, for waich he was distinguished. The 
theatre opened on that occasivn with repairs and fresh decorations. 
Over the curtain these letters were observed: O. T. P. Q. M. V. 
D. Every one was inquisitive to know the meaning of the in- 
scription. Piron, who happened to be present, received a parti- 
cular application for information. After some affected hesitation, 
he whispered, as a profound secret to a few present: CE pippr 
TRAGEDIE PiroyaBLE QuE MonsieuR VoLTAIRE Downe. In 
a few minutes the secret had made the tour of the theatre; and 
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the play was not suffered to proceed, until it was officially an- 
nounced that the mysterious letters were the initials of Omnr 
Tuiit Punctrum Qui Miscuir Utite Dutecr. {tis well snown 
that this play laid the foundation of Voitaire’s dramatic fame: 
it was represented forty-five times successively. 





——— 


Among those writers of Ecclesiastical Antiquity, who, from 
fashion or prejudice, or ignorance, are now universally neglected 
and almost universally unknown, may be ranked Methodius. He 
was a bishop of the primitive church, and suffered martyrdonr 
about the end of the third century. Of the various works which 
he composed, not one has came down to us entire, if we except 
his Banguet of Virgins. In this work a company of virgins are 
supposed to assemble together, in the garden of Arete or Virtue, 
where they severally discourse on the excellence of the unmarried 
state. The diction is uniformly clear, elegant and flowing; but it 
is sometimes too gorgeous and Asiatic, and from its extreme re- 
dundance, is occasionaliy feeble. I have translated the following 
passage, not only because it affords a pleasing specimen of this 
writer’s style, but because there is reason to believe that Milton 
made some use of it in his description of the garden of Eden: 

Pleasant was the spot and beauteous, and almost seemed unearthly, replete 
with every thing that might lure us to repose. The air, which was spread 
around it, was blended with beams of the purest light, and its gentle breath was 
harmony: In the midst a fountain murmured, smooth as the smoothest oil, 
and distilling the sweetest beverage; whuse clear, unpolluted waters were mul- 
tiplied in rilis, and the rills, swelling into rivers, refreshed the smiling paradise. 
There bloomed innumerable trees, surcharged with autumnal riches, and glory- 
ing in their golden fruitage, which depended amiably (x2e7rav ara:wecuuevar 
sAaews)., There too were meadows, green with perennial verdure, aud diversi- 
fied w:th flowers; flowers of unnumbered hues and unrivalled fragrance. Ap- 
proaching a lofty and majestic tree, we rested beneath its foliage; for ample 
were its spreading branches, and genial and inviting was its shade. 

The reader, to whom Milton is familiar, besides noticing the 
general similarity, will be struck with the exact resembiance of 
one particular passage in the above, to these words of the Lnglish 
poet: 


Others, whose fruit, burnished with golden rind 





Hung amiable 
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Synesias, also, is a writer who deserves to be more generally 
known. Ten of his hymns have come down to us, which, although 
they were composed nearly four hundred years after Christ, dis- 
play a purity of style, and a harmony of versification, which would 
have done honour to a politerage. I acknowledge that there are 
some passages in them indifferent, those especially in which he in- 
terweaves the jargon of Platonism with the truths of Christianity; 
but there are others which breathe the genuine spirit of poetry, and 
burn even with Pindaric fire. His ninth hymn is pre-eminently 
splendid and magnificent, both in its diction and its imagery; and 
every one will, I think, be convinced on the perusai, that Milton 
had thoroughly digested it. Being fully sensible that any uransiation 
of mine would fali short, both of the spirit and the grandeur of the 
original, 1 have not presumed to make any. The following at- 
tempt, however, on a less sublime, but equally pleasing passage, 
may communicate to the English reader some idea of the style 
and manner of Synesius. It is the opening of the second hymn: 


Again Aurora’s purple beams 

Are playing on the eastern streams; 
Again the mists have fled away, | 
Chas’d by the radiant car of day. 

And thou, my soul, awake again 

Thy matin hymn, thy wonted strain; 
That God adore, whose glorious might’ 
Cloth’d the young morn in robes of light; 
Who gave the stars their woudrous birth, 
And bade them dance around the earth. 


There is, unfortunately, no word in our language, which can ade- 
quately convey the idea contained in the last line of the original. 
The word dance has nothing in it of dignity, nothing of grandeur, 


but is light and frivolous. How different from this, and how ele- 


gant is the Greek! 


Os EC TMXEV ATT et VUKTE 
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Some of the Greek fathers also, have very exquisite expressions, 

when speaking of the stars. St. Chrysostom, in his second homi- 
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another of his orations, rolxsAes artégay xararaumes xoeos. Saint 
Gregory Naz. in his beautiful description of Spring, speaks of the 
chorus of the stars; viv arregwv yopos xabagareges. This metaphor 
however is not peculiar to the Greeks, but was also a favourite idea 
of the ciassical poets, as might be proved by many examples. Sta- 
tius says 


Risit chorus omnis ab alto 
Astrorum. AcHILt. I. 643. 


Gesner in Thes. Ling. Lat. under Chorea, has these words: 
“ Varro apud Non. vi. 16. vocem ad sidera transtulit, que certa 
lege et quasi ad harmoniam moventur, 
Repente noctes ecirciter meridiem, 
Cum pictus aer fervidis late ignibus 


Celi choreas astricas ostenderet. 


Eodem modo Manil. I. 69. 


Et quinque averso luctantia sidera fhundo 
Exercent varias nature lege choreas. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO—THE AMERICAN LOUNGER—No. 501. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


‘* To-morrow, sir, I wrestle for my credit.” 
Als You Like It. 


One of my predecessors, the accomplished author of the 
World, has described, with his usual felicity, the perplexities of a 
Magaziner, who must write to please, if he would please to live. 
That the difficulties by which he is encompassed may be more 
accurately estimated, he very candidly opens his bureau, and sub- 
mits its contents to the perusal of his patrons. No one but those 
who have had some experience in these matters, can form a con- 
jecture respecting the motley materials of which such a display 
would be composed. The sighs of unpitied swains, and the tears 
of disconsolate damsels, would be seen reposing in friendly har- 
mony in a remote corner of the drawer: another heap of paper 
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would almost start into life with the animated remonstrances of 
the irritable writers: here you would behold the memoirs of some 
hero of the day, who has been forgotten before the printer could 
snatch his recorded honours from the dilatory editor: and, there, 
about to be cast into the waters of oblivion, might be found the re- 
mains of a poet, whose brows had been covered with perennial 
blossoms, by the hands of affectionate biography. Another trem- 
bling pile announces the fears of some juvenile author, whose 
effusions having received the imprimatur of a family circle, are 
sent, heedless of the lessons of Webster, or the rules of Murray, 
to be crammed into this receptacle of ripening historians and 
half-fledged poets! 

A French writer, borrowing a hint from the denomination of 
the younger disciples of doctor Faustus, has termed the printer’s 
office, an author’s hell. 

For the luckless wight whose “ destinies” have made him 
an editor,--a sort @f pioneer to the corps of authors,—--I fear 
a severer fate is provided. They live here, as Virgil describes 
the confines of the dead, which are inhabited by the shadows of 
sickness, famine, and poverty; toil, contention and discord. When 
they no longer disport in the waters of Castalic, but are doomed to 
wander on the banks of the Styx, they will no doubt be encountered 
by a host of disappointed scribblers, who will compare themselves 
to the servants of Nabopharzon, the king of Babylon, and take that 
opportunity of avenging all their fancied wrongs. 

The first letter which Mr. Fitz Adam reads to his patrons, 
from his chaotic collection, is from an officer in country quarters, 
who thinks that a paper now and then, on religion, would be very 
entertaining, and hopes he may find this amusement in the World; 
because the chaplain happens to live altogether in town, and the 
writer has no opportunity of knowing any thing of that affair, 
but from what he hears at church. 

This reasonable request is immediately granted by Mr. Fitz 
Adam, with all the politeness of a Stanhope. He premises that 
the Wor tp for the future shall be a religious WorLD, in order 
that no officer at his quarters, may be under the necessity of going 
tea church. 
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He has scarcely had time to congratulate himself on the pro- 
bable consequences of this accommodating temper, before he is 
applauded by a club of very serious clergymen, for the resolution, 
expressed in his introductory paper, not to meddle with religion. 
My friend, Oldschool, need be in no fear of such letter as this, 
since I verily believe, that a club of clergymen, however common 
they may be in England, is not to be found in our country. They 
smoke their pipes amidst the prattle of their children, and are re- 
compensed for the pleasures of the chase and the bottle, in the 
study of their Book and the diffusion of its blessings. But Mr. 
Fitz Adam is obliged to stand well with the clergy, and therefore he 
assures his very considerate correspondent, that the Wor Lp shall 
have no religion in it. 

In a similar spirit of conciliation, a grammarian is promised 
that his nerves shall not be shocked by inattention to the rules of 
grammar, and in the same breath, he adopts the advice of a bon 
vivant, not to let the prejudices of a pedagogue prevent him from 
snatching 





a grace beyond the reach of art. 


Tom Tell Truth cautions him against novels, and the author 
promises to write no more novels; but the next instant, a polite 
note from “a real admirer,’’ among the ladies—who could with- 
stand that?——-reminds him of the declaration of St. Paul, and he 


vows that he will devote his future papers entirely te novels. 
That “ polite old gentleman,” as the Lay Preacher once salu- 


ted this eloquent orator, declared that he would be all things to all 
men, if by any means he could win some. As to winning men, 


that, I must confess, never formed a very prominent object in my 
wishes. One half of them may be dragged, and the other must be 
beaten along with many stripes. But as to the sex—lI can appeal 
to all the companions of my youth, for the sincerity of my belief 
and my corresponding practice in the doctrine of the learned Paul. 
In those delightful days when Hope revelied in castles which she 
herself had erected, I would have performed a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, or immured myself in the catacombs of Paris:—I would 


have exchanged the gross amount of the honorarii of the richest 
term, for a bottle of St. Leon’s elixir that I might serve an ap- 
prenticeship, equal to the deportation of one of the ghosts in the 
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Red sea:—verily, I would have been all things for ail women, if 
by any means I could have gained ove. I would have fashioned 
my tongue to the idioms of the admirable Crichton, that I might 
celebrate their charms: I would have aspired to the promptness 
of Mordanto, the gallantry of Montrose, and the generosity of 
Falkland. I will not say in the words with which a little French 
bachelor of my acquaintance always conciudes his cheerful anec- 
dotes of the pleasures of the Palais Royal, and the promenades in 
the wood of Boulogne, before the revolution—C’est une ajfaire 
finie. 1am still unwilling to have it said that “ Pistol’s flash is out.” 
I would rather adopt the words of a song, which was warbled a 
few evenings ago, at Mrs. B’s, from a pair of lovely lips, which 
mock the advances of age: 
Still let me trifle life away, 


And sing of love as [ grow old. 


I am very much flattered by the manner in which my return 
has been greeted by the friends of Mr. Oldschool. My fair cor- 
respondent, whose epistle I copy with alacrity, may find abundant 
topics to speculate upon, and I shall always be proud of her cor- 


respondence. 


Mr. SaunTErR, 

THe Spectator—of illustrious name——has somewhere told 
us, that we become so attached to every object, whether animate 
or inanimate, to which we have been long accustomed, that we 
cannot part, without reluctance, even with an old post that has 
stood sentinel at our doors. I shall not dispute the truth of this 
observation, because every one knows, that “in old time they 
were wont to ask counsel at Abel, and so they ended the mat- 
ter.”’* Nor shall | liken you, Mr. Saunter, to a post —Yet I must 
tell you, without incurring your displeasure, that I thought of this 
passage the moment I heard of your return, and was ready to 
erect you with all the cordiality of an old acquaintance. But I 
have another reason for bidding you welcome. I, too, am but 
lately returned after an absence of many years and really I find my. 
selfa stranger at home. New fashions and altered manners con- 


* Ii. Samuel, xx. 18, 
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tinuaily disturb, or, as I suppose I must say, annoy, me, according 
to the new-fangied style. if the office of censor, with which you 
were invested by the first Mr. Oldschool, was necessary in those 
days, you will soon perceive that it is not less so now—and I flatter 





myself that you will again take it upon you, and “ hold the mirror 
up to nature.” Itis a trite complaint, tuat “ the former days were 
better than these,’”? and whether it be true in the abstract, it will 
always be believed, by those who no longer enjoy the airy vani- 
ties that pass beforethem. I am, however, not unwilling to con- 
cede, that the follies of the present scene may perhaps differ 
only in kind, from those which have gone before. The aggregate 
may be the same—whether the lady commence her visit at three 
o’clock, and return home in good time to put her children to 
bed—or perform this duty first, and go to the party after. 
So that should some flippant young miss be ready to cry out— 
‘some cross old maid from the country!” she need not, there- 
fore, anticipate justice without mercy. Let her rejoice, that 
there are such useful beings as old maids—who having no giddy 
eirls of their own to lead in the right way—are at leisure to keep 
an cye on the daughters of the republic. If they should come 
“from the country,’ they are the more sensible of the transfigu- 
rations of fashion, than they could be if they had floated down the 
tide of time amidst the bubbles of the metropolis. 
Marra. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN TRAVELLER IN EUROPE. 


My DEAR 
In the afternoon of a beautiful day we approached the 





celebrated seat of science and learning, the city of Geneva 
It is situated at the foot of the lake, and just at the place where 
the Rhone, after having traversed the whole extent of the lake of 
Geneva, issues again from it on its way to the ocean. The envi- 
rons of the city and the beautiful banks of the lake have been so 
often celebrated, that it is needless for me to repeat their praises. 
In one respect, however, I was disappointed. There are some beau- 


tiful buildings on the high part of the town, but in general it is 
not well built: and the close streets accorded badly with the idea 
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I had formed of the romantic groves and public walks in which 
their philosophers were wont to renew the scenes of the walks of 
the academy or the gardens of Epicurus. It is the surrounding 
country which is the charm of Geneva, and fortunately it is a 
charm which political revolutions cannot take away. 

The town is situated on both sides of the Rhone, which is 
crossed by several wooden bridges, and is here a rapid and clear 
stream twelve or fifteen fect deep. Immediately in front of the 
town lies the whole extent of the lake, with a number of villages 
adorning the banks, and the beautiful Pays de Vaud lying in the 
form of a vast amphitheatre, inclining from the great range of 
the Jura mountains on the north downto the water’s edge—on 
the south of the lake rise the snowy tops of the great Alps. 

Geneva is an ancient town mentioned by Cesar—“ Extremum 
oppidum Allobrogum proximumque Helvetiarum finibus est Ge- 
neva.” The territory of the Allobroges then comprehended Sa- 
yoy and Dauphiny as far as Lyons and the Rhone. 1 remember 
reading Czesar’s Commentaries at school, and that by the assist- 
ance of the plates and the explanations of the teacher they made 
some impression on me. But it was general and vague, and from 
the want of some geographical or particular association resem- 
bled the floating ideas of a romance. But now when I stood on 
the very spot where the Allobroges and the Helvetii wandered, 
the former recollections of the wars of Czsar appeared to take 
their place in the mind as solemn realities, devested of the light 
and airy dress of fiction. By tracing them to a particular location 
and identifying them, they were stripped of all their masquerade 
dress. I was forcibly struck by this feeling, and at the same time 
delighted—it was like the sensation of pleasure you experience 
on viewing a fine painting, the subject of which is taken from 
some well known passage of a favourite poet. It would seem that 
all the plans of memoria technica, from prince Le Boo’s knots on a 
rope, to Gray’s system, depend upon associations of this kind, aid- 
ing the operations of the mind by external and visible objects. 

Geneva was twice destroyed and rebuilt again during the 
middle ages—In 1550 the reformation was first preached, and in 
afew years Geneva embraced its doctrines. The toleration of 
religion, and the security which the reformed enjoyed, early at- 
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tracted a great number of proselytes from France and elsewhere. 
By their industry, protected by a fostering government, Geneva 
was raised to such an eminence in literature and science, that since 
the reformation there has not existed any place, which in propor- 
tion to its population has produced so many learned and illustri- 
ous men. The alliance contracted in the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury with Berne and Zurich secured the independence of this 
petty republic, which existed as such until 1795, when the spirit 
of revolutionary discord invaded Geneva from France. It con- 
tinued to be agitated by factions until the 15th of April, 1798, 
when a body of French troops marched in and took possession of 
the town. The liberty and privileges of Geneva expired, and she 
sunk to the subordinate station of the chief town of a remote de- 
partment of the French empire. 

All accounts agree in stating that Geneva has entirely 
changed since the year 1792. The notions which prevailed 
induced many to seek elsewhere amore quiet retreat, and the 
change in the government has had a strong effect upon the tone 
of society—a French prefect with his conscription register, and a 
commissary of police with a file of French soldiers at his heels, 
are but poor substitutes for Voltaire and Rousseau. Before that 
epoch, Geneva, in the spirited language of a German traveller, 
united the life, the activity, and the lustre of a brilliant capital, te 
the elegant decorum ofa free Swiss city.’—Eheu! quantum muta- 
tus ab illo. 

Three leagues from Geneva, on the north side of the lake, is 
the village of Capet, and the chateau of madame de Stael. We 
had letters of introduction, and eagerly embraced the opportunity 
of seeing this celebrated lady. Her reception of us was such as I 
expected from her distinguished hospitality and polished man- 
ners. I believe I was never more alive to the gratification of 
curiosity. She asked me immediately many questions relating to 
my voyage, &c. and the conversation soon became fixed on one 
subject—that of England. She has been in England twice, but 
was very young at the time of the first visit. She is well acquaint- 
ed withthe people and their manners, and has seized the true 
spirit and character of the nation. She had been too much accus- 
tomed to the society of France and Italy to relish their reserved 


and awstere manners, and the picture she draws of them in Corin- 
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na accords closely with her real sentiments. It is not supris- 
ing, however, that it should be so. Her imagination, lively and 
ardent, kindles into enthusiasm in the fine climate of Italy. In 
England it is even more chilled by the national reserve than by 








the gloomy sky. She inquired particularly of the interesting to- 
pics of the day—I mentioned, among others, the subscription for 
the relief of the distressed sufferers in Portugal. “ What a superb 
nation!” she exclaimed; “ there are three things that I now ad- 
mire,—the firmness of the Pope, the conduct of the Spaniards, 
and the English. It is the character of the men which she ad- 
mires inthe English. That proud and haughty independence, se 
rarely met with on the continent, has captivated her imagination, 
and I could not but mark the enthusiasm with which she repeated 


Pride in their port, defiance in their eye 


I see the lords of human-kind pass by. 


She told us that she had completed a work on the literature of 
the Germans, and complained much of the police, which, it seems, 
has forbidden its publication. Her conversation is lively and 
sparkling, and I found nothing below the peculiar elevation which 
I had ascribed to the authoress of Corinna. There is a good por- 
trait of her in the character of Corinna, with a lyre in her hand in 
the midst of a wild and romantic piece of scenery, catching the 
moment of inspiration and chanting the hymns of an improvisatore. 

The chateau, which is the present residence of madame de 
Stael, belonged to her father, the celebrated Neckar. Here he 
spent the last years of his life, beloved by all around him, and hap- 
py, no doubt, that he was beyond the reach of the revolutionary 
tempest, which posterity may perhaps think he contributed large- 
ly, though innocently, to raise. There are some circumstances 
that mark the enthusiasm which prevails in these countries in 
minds of the most exalted character. We resemble our English 
ancestors too much as yet to admit of the same indulgence in 
America. Indeed the dull uniformity of our manners and the 
austere simplicity of our religion, seem to sober and repress the 
imagination, bringing it down on certain poinis to one general 
level established for all. Madame Neckar was noted for many 
and singular virtues; she languished for some time under the 
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pressure of slow disease, and being passionately fond of music 
some of the best performers were frequently introduced into an 
adjoining chamber to soothe her mind by the powerful influence 
of their art. And she actually expired while they were playing 
a beautiful and plaintive air of an Italian Opera. 

Madame Neckar is said to have been one of the finest women 
of her time, and the attachment of her husband seems to have 
been of no common cast. In a wood adjoining to the house is an 
inclosed burial-ground, in which he caused a vault to be con- 
structed and lined with black marble. In the midst of the vault 
was placed a large sarcophagus of a single block of stone, in which 
was deposited the body of madame. Neckar, inclosed in a leaden 
coffin, and reposing upon aromatic herbs and flowers. To this 
place Neckar repaired every day to indulge in solitude the luxury 
of his grief, and deplore the loss of her he so much loved. Upon 
his own death, in 1804, his body was placed in the same tomb by 
the side of his wife, a large slab of marble set over the sarcopha- 
gus, and the vault walled up and closed. 

It is understood that madame de Stael resides at Capet in 
obedience to the commands of the French police. She talked of 
her intended voyage to America, and her situation at present is 
evidently exceedingly irksome. She inquired whether the emi- 
grations from Holland and Germany were frequent; and when I 
mentioned the causes that now totally interrupted them, “ Ah!?’’ 
she exclaimed, “could they go, our great lord and master would 
soon be left to reign over the desert he created.” 

* a * * * * * * * e * * * * * * * “a * 

On my return to Geneva, after a ramble of some months 
in Switzerland, the first object was to visit madame de Stael. 
I set out alone, my friend and companion being detained by 
letters which he had found awaiting him at Geneva from his 
friends in America. I was struck upon entering the court- 
yard with the silence and tranquillity that prevailed. There 
was no appearance of activity or bustle any where; no sounds of 
music or voices from the different apartments;—the Swiss porter 
was not at his post, and when at last he appeared, eyed me with 
a suspicious glance, as if difident whether I came for good or 
evil. The air of the apartments, and the arrangement of the fur- 
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niture seemed too to indicate the absence of the gay and lively 
circle which filled them before. Madame de Stael was still, how- 
ever, lively and animated in her conversation, and it very soon 
turned on America. She appeared much interested on this sub- 
ject, and made the minutest inquiries with respect to the length 
and danger of the voyage. At last she said freely that she antend- 
ed to embark in the frigate Constitution which had just brought 
out the American minister, Mr. Barlow, provided she could ob- 
tain a passage in it. She spoke much of the dangers of a win- 
ter’s voyage, and her dread was to be surmounted only by the 
strong inducement she had to depart. 

Upon my return to Geneva, the mystery was explained, and 
the story related excited an indignation which all must feel, whe 
respect talents or have a regard for the peculiar privileges of 
women. 

About three weeks previously the celebrated madame Re? 
camier, who is an intimate friend of madame de Stael, came from 
Paris to spend some time, as is her custom every year, at the cha- 
teau of her friend. She had not been twenty-four hours in the 
house, when a courier arrived in the night with a letter from her 
husband. Savary, the minister of police, like a true Frenchman, 
had waited till the lady left Paris, and then sent to her husband an 
order of police forbidding her return to Paris, and intimating that 
it was on account of her friendship for and visit to madame de 
Stael, who was personally obnoxious to the emperor. Madame 
Recamier was obliged immediately to leave the chateau, and she 
is now in some of the provincial towns where she must remain 
till her indefinite exile is revoked. 

It was said at the same time that the two Montmorencies 
were sent away from Paris. I heard afterwards a different cause 
assigned for this last; but at Geneva they were believed to pro- 
ceed from a determination on the part of the government to pu- 
nish the freedom with which madame de Stael commented on the 
person and character of the emperor, and the present order of 
things in France. The mysterious tenor of the police may be con- 
ceived from the effect produced by these circumstances in Gene- 
va. Iwas remonstrated with for my imprudence in visiting the 
chateau. A gentleman from Holland, whom I had seyerai times 
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encountered in Switzerland, travelling with his family, a man of 
large property, and high standing, acknowledged, that although 
acquainted with madame de Stael, he dared not risk a visit. 1 was 
assured that several travellers, returning from their usual summer 
excursions in Switzerland, unwilling to remain without visiting 
her, and deterred by the general apprehension, had shortened their 
stay at Geneva and hastily passed on. Thus, from being the pride 
and ornament of every company, and the first object of attraction 
to all the strangers who flock every year to the beautiful borders 
of the lake of Geneva, the authoress of Corinna finds herself sud- 
denly put under the ban of society, and almost excommunicated 
from the world. None of her friends dare to visit her, or to re- 
ceive her visits. Strangers and travellers pass on without notic- 
ing her; placemen and the officers of police take care to increase 
the general fear, and her house, once the seat of a ‘iberal and po- 
lished hospitality, becomes at once completely deserted. ’Tis 
thus that a strong and mysterious arm strikes at once its victims: 
no notice is given of the approaching blow—no preparation allow- 
ed. The fearful hand of Belshazzar appears in the midst of the 
feast, and traces the terrible denunciation, which, alas! it requires 
no prophet to expound. The victim awakes to his tate-—-the seal 
is set upon him--he is marked-—“ and no man dareth to comfort 
him.” 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO—ON THE CHARACTER OF SOCRATES. 


[The following inquiry into the character of one of the celebrated 
sages of antiquity, being intended for the eye of the scholar, several pas- 
sages are left in “ the obscurity of a learned language.” ] 


To sage Philosophy next lend thine ear! 

From Heaven descended to the low-rooft house 
Of Socrares: see there his tenement 

Whom, well inspir’d, the oracle pronounced 
Sagest ofmen: from whose mouth issued forth, 
Mellifluous streams that water’d all the schools 
Of academics, old and new, with those 
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Sirnamed Peripatetics, and the sect 
Epicurean, and the Stoic severe.—Milton. 


Tue character of Socrates as it is here given by Milton, 
seems to have been that which the ancients generally entertained 
of this philosopher, as he is called. The Oracle pronounced him 
the wisest man of hisage. Xenophon and Plato employed them- 
selves in recording or invezing dialogues between Socrates and 
his disciples, on metaphysics, and metaphysical as well as practi- 
cal morality. In this employment, they seem to have played 
the same part with him, that Bozzy and Piozzi have acted in re- 
gard to Dr. Johnson after his decease; and although the opinion 
of the learned be against me—though Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle, 
Cicero among the ancients, Milton, Dacier, the Abbe Freguer, Gil- 
bert Cooper, Dr. Priestley and a host of others among the moderns, 
would crv out against the heterodoxy of my opinions, I think 
that the posthumous panegyrists of the sage, like those of the 
lexicographer, have equally succeeded in making the character of 
their triend ridiculous and revolting. 

Indeed, between these two men there were many points of 
resemblance. Socrates was superstitious, so was Johnson: So- 
crates believed or pretended to believe in the existence of a de- 
mon assigned to superintend his conduct and destiny; Johnson 
insisted that his deceased mother honoured him with her posthu- 
mous notice in the tower of Pembroke College, and three times 
condescended to vociferate, for his edification, “ Sam!” John- 
son heartily despised every thing like science, and bent his atten- 
tion almost exclusively to moral and philological subjects; so did 
Socrates: Johnson seems to have been generally acknowledged as 
absolute dictator to the circle of friends at his club; and Socrates 
enjoyed a similar authority: Johnson was sensual as a gourmand, 
Socrates much worse; the physiognomist said of the features of 
Socrates that they indicated a propensity to almost every vice, 
and Socrates honestly confessed he was not far from the truth, for 
that naturaliy he was so; Johnson’s panegyrists, however they may 
have admired his intellectual powers, have left us no very plea- 
sant picture of his large and coarse features, his huge, uncouth, 
uncultivated person, of his tremuious head, his dependent lip, his 
awkward manners, and the striking slo venliness of the tout ensem- 
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ble of hisappearance. Such “ damned good natured friends”’ put 
me in mind of the Spaniard’s exclamation—“ God preserve me. 
from my friends, I can presefve myself from my enemies!” 

But here the parallel ends. Johnson was a fond and faithful 
husband; a sincere, affectionate, and benevolent friend; kind and 
hospitable to all strangers who visited him, and a motley set they 
were; rough indeed to those who came to pester him with useless 
questions, or to gratify an idle curiosity, or to display their own 
attainments; but to the modest and well informed, more than 
civil. Johnson was idle when he had nothing to do; but he laboured 
hard to supply his own wants by instructing the public, and when 
he had earned more than sufficient for himself, he liberally dis- 
pensed his occasional superfluity to those who were in want with- 
in the circle of his knowledge. Johnson’s whole life was a prac- 
tical example of the excellent morality which he inculcated upon 
others; his superstition injured no one, molested no one; it was 
pardonable as connected with profound and sincere sentiments of 
religion: his love for the pleasures of the table, was the indirect 
source of incalculable pleasure and valuable information to his 
friends. Of Socrates, but little of all this can be said. However, 
let us proceed to analyze the character, public and private, of 
this great professor of metaphysical morality among the ancients. 

As to his public character, we know that Socrares gradu- 
ally became a professed teacher at Athens, of such of his friends 
and the youth of that city as were willing to attend to his instruc- 
tions: he never sought pupils, but taught, it is said, without fee 
or reward: he attempted, and succeeded in his intention, to draw 
his hearers from the study of the structure and origin of the uni- 
verse, and what may be called natural science, and called their at- 
tention to the source and principles of morality, and their proper 
conduct as members of society: totam fihilosophiam revocavit ad 


mores. Senec. Efist.71. In this he was very like Dr. Johnson, | 


whose gross ignorance of, and inveterate bigotry on the subject of 


natural philosophy, are disgracefully left on record by himself in 
one of the papers of his Idler. 


In teaching his own opinions, Socrates does not appear to 
have generally pursued the method of regular continued dis- 
course; but he inculcated:them as it should seem, by way of dia- 
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logue with his pupils; a dialogue which he so managed, as to pro- 
duce the reductio ad absurdum from the answers given by his 
antagonist. This was not difficult for a skilful controversialist 
like himself to effect; but it was surely a most ungracious method 
of teaching, inasmuch as the person taught was made to confute 
himself by the artful management of his teacher. It seems to 
have been in all cases, rather the triumph of Socrates, than the 
triumph of truth. 

His doctrines on moderation in our desires, in abstinence from 
enervating pleasures, and from the vice to which the Greeks were 
particularly prone, are, as they are delivered by Xenophon, such 
as a prudent man, an elderly man, and a man of the world would 
naturally wish to inculcate from the impressions of past experi- 
ence: but the vice in question is no where spoken of in terms of 
reproach, but treated as one of those in which men in general 
would be liable to indulge: and in which, as we shall see, Socrates 
himself indulged without much scruple or remorse. 

Socrates seems to have had a military disposition: he volun- 
teered in the army at the battles of Potidza, Delium, and Amphi- 
polis: he saved the life of Alcibiades, and probably of Xenophon 
by his valour, and behaved in this respect as became a citizen of 
a Grecian republic. 

In his religious character, though falsely accused of impiety 
in his practices, he may: have thought with the wise, but he acted 
with the vulgar. He seems to have regarded conformity to the 
religious rites of his country, a matter of public respect and duty, 
and he paid it. 

Whether for the purpose of enhancing his own importance, 
or from some superstition really entertained and believed by him, 
he declared that his conduct was generally dictated by some 
demon or holy being, Aasmov, who occasionally warned him 
by means of a certain divine voice, Q#, what actions he should 
avoid, and (as the evidence seems to warrant) what he should 
pursue. This he persisted in seriously to the time of his 
death. If this was a superstition founded on his own self-conceit 
and credulity, we can hardly regard him as a wise man; if it was 

a fiction to enhance his own character with the public, we cannet 


consider him as a good man. 
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His resolute conduct when accused shortly before his death, 
and his calm disregard of that event, certainly shows that energy 
of mind and steady courage, which we might expect from a good 
and a brave man: but it is not a case so uncommon as to call for 
any extraordinary marks of admiration. 

The best parts of his character alone would be portrayed by 
Xenophon whom he rescued, and by his disciple Plato; but these 
panegyrists have said enough to destroy the morality of his pri- 
vate character, and to expose the futility and artfulness of his 
public teaching and doctrines. 

Either by Rollin, by Cumberland, by Crawford, or by Linn, 
all these topics of vituperation have been noticed in treating of the 
character of Socrates; but I sat down to pen this sketch, for the 
sake of introducing a fair specimen of his mode of reasoning on 
one or two important subjects, that such of your readers as may 
have been led away by the common-place character which the 
panegyrists of Socrates have given of him, without examining the 
weak foundation on which his praises have been built, may have 
an opportunity of judging for themselves. I am well aware that 
we cannot dispense with the good sense and just taste of many of 
the ancient authors, but we are too often called on to pay implicit 
reverence to their grossness and absurdity. 

The metaphysics of Socrates, as we should now call them, 
led him to consider the pleasures of the body as insignificant, and 
to be renounced for the sake of the mind or soul: that all know- 
ledge obtained in our present state was no more than reminiscence 
—the recollection of the soul of what had passed ina former state 
ef being: and in consequence he held the pre-existence of the soul, 
and the doctrine also of Metempsychosis. Hence Socrates is te 
be considered as the real father of these f~/atonisms, which so be 
wildered many of the Gnostic christians, as well as of the mysti- 
cisms in part, of Apuleius, Porphyry, Iamblichus, and Plotinus, 
and which in latter days were so iaboured by Dr. Henry More and 
his followers in England, on the subject of a pre-existent state. 
It is not therefore unlikely that the reveries of Socrates, may have 
had an influence in producing Glanville’s collection of witch sto- 
ries; and even Addison’s Drummer or the Haunted House, founded 
on the fears of Mr. Mompesson and his family, which is given at 
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length by Glanville. For Glanville’s notion of witchcraft was be- 
yond all doubt mainly supported by his coincidence in opinion 
with Dr. Henry More on the subject of a pre-existent state. 
{f the reality of witchcraft and apparitions could have been de- 
fended, they would have been defended by the pen of Glanville, 
who reasoned with great force. 

Socrates certainly gave credit, as we shall see, to the exist- 
ence of the soul a frarte ante; he was in doubt about it however, 
(as it should seem from his address to his judges) @ farte fost. 
“‘ In death (says he) we either lose all sense of things, or, as is said, 
we go into some other place: and if so, it will be much better, as 
we shall be out of the power of partjal judges, and appear before 
those who are impartial. * * * * Taking his leave of them, he says, 
I must now depart to die, while you continue in life: but which of 
these is better, the gods only can tell, for in my opinion no man 
can know this.” | 

His arguments in favour of a future state, were, Ist, that every 
thing in nature must be followed by its contrary, as day follows 
night, vigilance, sleep, kc. so life must follow death. 2d, that 
we pre-existed, as to our souls, since all knowledge is only remi- 
niscence. 3d, That compound substances only can be separated and 
destroyed, such as the body is, but the mind is a simple substance. 
Yet he seems to think with the authors of the Eleusinian Myste- 
ries, that this privilege of living hereafter, belonged only to those 
who pursued a sound philosophy, who thought and reflected right- 
ly, og@ws, as he had endeavoured to do. 

This view of the Socratic tenets, will be justified by the fol- 





lowing extract from Plato’s famous dialogue entitled Phadon. 
Simmias and Cebes are holding conversation with Socrates pre- 
vious to his death. 

Socrates. “ What must we determine, Simmias, concerning 
these things? Shail we say that to be just is any thing or nothing? 
I pray we may, says Simmias. Are not honour and honesty 
something? Socrates. How? Did you ever see them with your eyes? 
Simmias. No. Socrates. Did you ever touch them with any sense 
of your body? for I speak of every thing, of magnitude, health, 
strength, and in short of the essence cf all other things, that is the 


substance which eyery thing has in itself: or f the true nature of 
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a, 


these to be perceived by the body! Does not that man pursue 
the purest way of investigating every thing, who endeavours to 
pursue every thing by ¢hought, without supporting that thought 
by secing, or bringing any other sense to the assistance of his 





meditation; and who endeavours to trace the pure essence or sub- 
stance of things, by revolving every thing over by itself in his 
mind, with intense meditation, removed as much as possible from 
the influence of his eyes, ears, and his whole body? For this dis- 
turbs the mind, and prevents it from following truth and wisdom, 
when it is taken in community with it. * * * So long as we have 
the body, and our mind is contaminated by such an evil, we shall 
never pursue properly, what we are so desirous of obtaining, that 


is truth. But it is demonstrated to us, that if we would under-. 


stand any thing with purity, we ought to separate ourselves from 
the body, and contemplate the things themselves in the mind. 
Then as appears, that will happen which we seek after; all of us 
who profess ourselves admirers of wisdom will possess it when 
we are dead, but not while we are living. ‘Then we shall be pure 
and free from the folly (agporvyzs) of the body, and as is probable 
with others in the same situation, we shall know from ourselves 
the essence of every thing. When men have pursued this true 
path of philosophy, when: they are disgusted with the body, and 
wish to enjoy the soul by itself,.would it not be very absurd, if 
when the time comes for them to leave the body, that they should 
be afraid and unhappy; and unwilling to go there, where, when 
they arrive, they hope to enjoy, what they have wished for all their 
lives, for they loved wisdom; that is to be freed from any com- 
merce with the body? Do not many go down to the shades below 
of their own free will, for the sake of some earthly delight, for 
their wives or their children, led there by the hope of seeing and 
conversing with those whom they have loved? But a true lover 
of wisdom who has thoroughly imbibed this hope, and can never 
follow it as he ought but in the shades below, will he be displeas- 
ed and unhappy when dying, or will he not rather willingly go 
there? These things, O Simmias, I urge in defence of myself; that 
[ should not be unhappy at leaving you, and those who govern 
here, when I am persuaded I shall neither find werse friends or 


? 


worse governors than I have found here.’ 
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Cebes. “ What you have said is right, excepting what you 
have advanced concerning the soul; for that will obtain very little 





faith among men who fear that when the soul is separated from 
the body it will exist no more; but that on the very day a man dies, 
his soul is dissolved on its separation from the body, and in its very 
egress becomes dissipated, and vanishes like flame or fire, and 
becomes nothing ever after. But if it existed any where freed 
from those evils which you, Socrates, have just now spoken of, 
there would be great reason to hope that your opinions on this 
subject are true. But it requires no small force of argument to 
prove that the soul exists after the body, and possesses knowledge 
and power.” | 

Socrates. “It is an old opinion that souls when they depart 
hence, survive in the shades below; that they return here again, 
and after being dead, revive again. If it be so, that those who 
have been dead should be brought to life again, is it n@l a necessa- 
ry consequence that our souls should be there? Nor would they 
be revived if they were not there. And the argument would be 
strong in favour of this opinion, if it appear certainly true that the 
living become so no otherwise than from the dead. But if that be 
not the case, another reason will be required.” 

Cebes. “ By ail means, nor will you on consideration find that 
the case is thus in men alone; but we may see it in animals and 
plants, and in every created thing. Is not every thing begotten by 
its contrary? For instance, what is becoming is contrary to what is 
infamous; what is just to what is unjust; and so with many other 
things. Let us consider if a contrary can be any how formed than 
from a contrary. Thus, if any thing be made bigger, it must have 
been previously less. Ifa thing be less, it was made so from be- 
ing greater. In like manner the stronger arises from the weaker, 
and the swifter from the slower. If any thing become worse, is it 
not so from being better. It is then sufficiently clear, that every 
thine is thus made, namely, that contrary produces contrary. I 
say also, that it is one thing to sleep, another to be awake; that 
watchfulness comes from sleep, and sleep from watchfulness; and 
so of life and death—does not dying seem contrary to living? Do 
they not mutually beget each other!’’* 

* This seems to have beena prevuiling opinion in St. Paul’s time, who says 
that the seed sown in the ground must first die before it can live and grow 
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Socrates. “ As it appears to me, Cebes, these things are so, 
nor are we deceived in confessing them to be so: for we shall cer- 
tainly return to life; those who have been dead shall live again, 
and the souls of the dead shall survive; and there will be a re- 
ward for the good, and a punishment for the bad.” 

Cebes. “ This is only a consequence of what I have ‘often 
heard you say, that all knowledge is but remembrance; the con- 
sequence is, that in some precedent time, we must have learnt 
that which we now remember. But this could not be, if the soul 
had not existed somewhere else before it lodged in this human 
shape; and therefore it must have something immortal in it.” 

Simmias. “ But I wish you would recall to my memory, Ce- 
bes, what proofs you have of this, for I do not now remember 
them.”’ 

Cebes...“ It is proved clearly by our reason. All men, if pro- 
perly questioned, find out things of themselves which they could 
not do, if there were not a knowledge of right reason implanted 
inthem. If they are put upon a figure in geometry you will find 
they have some innate knowledge of it.” 

Socrates. “ If it be not thus made clear to you, Simmias, try 
whether on considering this view of the matter you will not be of 
our opinion. You say you can by no means believe, that to learn 
is nothing but to remember.” 

Simmias. “I do not disbelieve it, but I am willing to learn 
what you are speaking of, namely, what it is to remember. I have 
some idea of it from what Cebes has said, but I wish to hear by 
what arguments you prove it.” 

Socrates. “ Thus: it is granted that if a man remembers any 
thing he must have known it before. Is it not conceded likewise, 
that when a man finds this knowledge, it is remembrance? I say for 
example, when a man by seeing, hearing, or perceiving any thing, 
by means of any of the senses, not only knows this, but imagines 
something else independent of the knowledge thus acquired, do 
we not properly say he remembers the thing, the idea whereof he 


has thus received?” 
299 


Simmias. “ What do you say? 
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Socrates. “I say, for example, we know a man by one sort of 
knowledge, a harp by another. Have you not known it hap- 
pen to lovers, that when they have seen the harp, garment, or any 
other thing which their beloved boy has been accustomed to use, 
that as soon as they have recollected the harp, they form in their 
minds an image of the boy to whom the harp belongs? This sure- 
ly isremembrance. In like manner when any one sees Simmias, 
he thinks of Cebes. <A thousand similar instances might be quo- 
ted to prove the same thing.” 

Simmias. * That is true.” 

Socrates. “ Is not this then remembrance? Especially when 
the things thus remembered have been long forgotten, from being: 
out of sight. Does it not happen that sometimes in seeing the 
painting of a horse ora harp, it recalls the idea ofa man? When we 
see the picture of Simmias, do we not cali to mind Cebes? Does 
it’ not happen in all these cases, that recollection arises in the 
mind partly from similar and partly from dissimilar circumstances!” 

Such is a fair specimen of Socrates’ best mode of reasoning 
upon the most important subject of human inquiry. A mode of 
reasoning so much admired, even by Cicero, that in his first Tus- 
culan disputation he exclaims, Quid tibi ergo opera nosira opus est? 
Num eloguentia Platonem sufierare fiossumus? Evolve diligenter 
ejus librum qui est de Animo, amplius quod desideres nihil erit: 
and afterwards speaking of Plato, he says, Macte virtute: ego enim 
ifise cum eodem non invitus erraverin., 


Addison makes Cato exclaim, 
Plato! thou reasonest weil. 


Tor my part, I confess that this reasoning of Socrates, is of the 
very flimsiest texture, utterly disgraceful to common sense. And 
yet among all the sophistical dialogues of this man, which his 
friend Xenophon has handed down to us, there is hardly one of 
them, (a few common places on the subject of moderation except- 
ed) that is better, if so good as this discourse; and it would be easy 
to select passages of exquisite absurdity. 

In the public character, them, of Socrates, there Is very little 
indeed to claim our admiration. He may have subjected science 


to ethics, but his ethics were of a very odd description, and buil' 
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upon very sandy foundations in their theory, and his practice was 
indeed no recommendation of his doctrines. 

The physiognomist said that Socrates had the face of a Satyr, 
and the conduct of this philosopher did not belie the opinion of the 
physiognomist. 

My learned readers, will easily notice in the above transla- 
tion, a passage that alludes without the slightest reprehension to a 
vice which the Greeks were particularly addicted to, and the Ro- 
mans not much less:* and from which this master of morals was 
by no means free. His quiet easy manner of mentioning the sub- 
ject in the passage already given, and a similar conversation with 
Alcibiades in Xenophon’s Memorabilia, would be almost proof 
enough; but he was so notorious on this matter that he was called 
the Silesius of Alcibiades; and Lucian speaking of that favourite 
of his, says epwtinos yap nv, es Tig wep nat o Lwneatys. nat ve mtoy 
A’Auibiadys auta yAavidw xAibels, oun emAnE aves. 

The testimony of Maximus Tyrius, and Herodicus is to the 
same purpose: and so notorious was it, that Juvenal speaks of it 
proverbially. 

Frontis nulla fides. Quis enim non vicus abundat 

Tristibus obscoenis? Castigas turpia cum sis 

Inter Socraticos notissima fossa Cinedos? 
Not content with indulging this propensity, when the Athenians 
found their population greatly diminished after one of their mad 


* Cicero in speaking of the Greeks, says Apud eos opprobium fuit adoles 
centibus, si amatores non habeant. See also the ode of Anacreon in which he 
recommends the painter to employ his art on the figure of Bathyllus. The 
exclamations and expressions in prose and in verse of Plato respecting Dion, 
Phadrus, Alexis, Ajathon, and Aster, are absolutely disgusting beyond any 
thing the English language can furnish, when you consider the subjects as 
well as the expressions. See also an oration of Eschines in reply to Demos- 
thenes. 1t is much the fashion among the amateurs of ancient literature and 
ancient art, to extol the Greeks as the first people in all the qualities of mind 
that ever lived. For my own part, I hardly know the nation recorded in his- 
tory, whose dipositions, manners, customs, and conduct, were more detestable, 
alluding particularly to the Athenians, who were the most panegyrized among 
them. As to the Romans; itis only necessary to refer to Virgil’s Eclogues, to 
his episode of Nisus and Euryalus, to the accusations of Cato against Czsar, 


and the serious recommendation of Juvenal himself. Nonne putas melius, &c. 
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wars, they gave permission to husbands to marry two wives. So- 
crates was not slow in taking advantage of the license, and in ad- 
dition to Xantippe he married Myrta. Is it any wonder that his first 
and early wife should be disgusted with suci a husband, and loudly 
complain of such conduct? Yet it does not appear that Xantippe 
was false to his bed, as he was habitually to hers. 

The intimate friends and companions of Socrates, Alcibiades, 


Critias, Eschines, Simon, Cleonymus, and Theorus, were all men 
notorious for unprincipled ambition and debauchery. 

Aspasia, no doubt a handsome and accomplished woman, was 
the most zo¢ed woman prostitute of Greece: she was also.the mis- 
tress of a public brothel: her house was a favourite place of resort 
to Socrates. But not Aspasia alone attracted this teacher of mo- 
rality; Xenophon has preserved a very curious flirtation dialogue 
between Theodosia, another lady of easy virtue, and Socrates; 
wherein it appears that ¥f there was no further intercourse be- 
tween them, it was not the fault of either. Itis remarkable that 
the price asked by the lady, was that Socrates should enable her 
by instruction and otherwise to draw custom to her house. Xenop. 
Mem. Lib. 3. ch. 11. 

Such is the great master of morality among the Greeks. 
whom the youth of modern days are called to admire. X. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


EXTRACTS FROM “ THE LIFE OF THE LATE LORD KEEPER 
GUILFORD.” 

His lordship was originally designed for the profession of the 
law; and accordingly, after two or three years spent at the univer- 
sity, removed to the Middle Temple, into a moiety of a petit cham- 
ber, which his father bought for him. He was admitted in the 


year » when old Chaloner Chute was treasurer. It was he 





that some time officiated as speaker to the pseudo-house of com- 
mons, and had married the lady Dacres, his lordship’s aunt, and 
so was in the place of an uncle. This Mr. Chute was a man of 
great wit and stately carriage of himself. I shall mention here 
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what I have been credibly told as one instance of his loftiness, 
even while he practised in chancery. It.was inshort butthis. If 
he had a fancy not to have the fatigue of business, but to pass his 
time in pleasure after his own humour, he would say to his clerk, 
tell the peofile I will not practice this term; and was as good as his 
word: and then no one durst come near him with business. But 
when his clerks signified he would take business, he was in the 
same advanced post at the bar, fully redintegrated as before, and 
his practice nothing shrunk by the discontinuance. I guess that 





no eminent chancery practiser ever did or will do the like. And 
it shows a transcendant genius, superior to the slavery of a gainful 
profession. But, to proceed. When sir Dudly North, his lord- 
ship’s father, carried him to his brother-in-law, then treasurer of 
the Middle Temple, to be admitted, he treated hara with him about 
the fine of admission, which is in the treasurer’s power to tax; and 
he may use any one well if he pleaseth. Mr. Treasurer asked sir 
Dudley what he was willing to give; and (the common fine being 
five pounds) he answered, three pounds ten shillings: which being 
done, he called for the young man’s hat, and swept it all in, and 
gave it him; and marking the admission z/, or nothing, let this, 
said he, be a beginning of your getting money here; where his 
lordship made good the omen. 

How sedulously he applied himself to the study of the law, I 
need not allege; his performances in the course of his profession, 
to say nothing of his preferments (though sometimes perhaps ow- 
ing to good fortune) demonstrate he was not wanting in that appli- 
cation. But it was singular and remarkable in him that, together 
with the study of the law, which is thought ordinarily to devour 
the whole studious time of a young gentleman, and, at best, is but 
an unpolite study, he continued to pursue his inquiries into all in- 
#enious arts, history, humanity and languages. Whereby he be- 
came, not only a good lawyer, but, a good historian, politician, 
mathematician, natural philosopher, and, I must add, musician in 
perfection. I have heard him say, that if he had not enabled him- 
self by these studies, and particularly his practice of music upon 
his base or lyra viol (which he used to touch, lute fashion, upon 
his knees) to divert himself alone, he had never been a lawyer. 
Mis mmd was so airy and volatile, he could not have kept his 
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chamber, if he must needs be there staked down purely to the 
drudgery of the law, whether in study or practice: and yet upon 
such a leaden proposition, so painful to brisk spirits, all the suc- 
cess of the profession, regularly pursued, depends. And, without 
acquiring a capacity of making a solitary life agreeable, let no man 
pretend to success in the law. I have heard his lordship often 
remember a lesson the citizens used to their apprentices, keef 
your shop, and your shop will keeft you, as being no less true of a 
lawyer with respect to his chamber. But he was far from being 
a recluse; and, as he loved conversation, so, at fit times, he was 
abroad with agreeable company, at entertainments, such as the 
inns of court gentlemen ordinarily use. 

He used constantly the commons in the hall at noons and 
nights, and fell into the way of putting cases (as they call it) which 
much improved him; and he was very good at it, being of a ready 
apprehension, a nice distinguisher, and prompt speaker. He 
used to say, that no man could be a good lawyer that was not a 
put-case. Reading goes off with some cloud, but discourse 
makes all notions limpid and just; for, in speaking, a man is his 
own auditor, (if he had no others at hand,) to correct himself. 
Besides, there are diversities of opinions, and contensions in rea- 
soning, which excite thoughts that otherwise never would have 
risen. And mistakes, almost incredible to the mistaker, being 
observed, cause a recurrence, for surety, to the authorities, where 
an inspection convinceth, and withal corrects the faulty assurance 
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some will have in a mere memory. 

It was his lordship’s practice to common-place as he read. He 
had no bad memory, but was diffident, and would not trust it. He 
acquired a very small but legible hand; for where contracting is 
the main business, it is not well to write as the fashion now is, un- 
cial or semi-uncial letters, to look like pigs’ ribs. 

Serjeant Maynard, the best old book-lawyer of his time, used 
to say that the law was ars dablitiva; which humoursomely enough 
declares the advantage that discoursing brings to the students of 
the law. 

He had sucha relish of the old lease books, that he carried 
one in his coach to divert his time in travel and said he chose it 


before any comedy. 
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I do not know that his lordship had read over, in course, all 
the year books; but I verily believe he had despatched the great- 
est part, and that he began with the book termed Henry VII, 
which hath some years in the antecedent reigns. That book he 
used to say was the most useful, or rather necessary, for a student 
to take early into his hand, and go through with, because he had 
observed much of the common law, which had fluctuated before, 
received a settlement in that time; and from thence, as from a co- 
pious fountain, it hath been derived, through other authors, to us, 
and now is in the state of common erudition, or maxims of the 
law. He thought a lawyer could not be well grounded without a 
knowledge of these ancient reports: for they were compiled by 
men solemnly authorized, and not as now, when every ordinary 
practiser (to say nothing of the late judges, and even their reports 
have been most taken when they were practisers) published his 
reports as he pleascth; and the bookseller procuring an imprima- 
tur, there is no more to be said. And thus the shelves are loaded 
with reports; all which to read, much more to common-place, is 
not only labour, but hardly possible to be done. And how erro- 
neous and contradictory, not only to other books, and even in the 
same cases, but also to themselves, in many instances are most of 
them! And what student or lawyer ever pretended (ingenuously) 
to know what was in them all? Or what question can happen 
that may not be very plausibly argued fro and con out of them? 
Or what arguers, on either side, can now want a case in pojnt (as 
they value themselves) to conclude with? 

Thus it is become almost necessary to make a pandect of 
law, by establishing the authority of single points that are clear, 
suppressing all the rest; and thereby purge out all inconsisten- 
cies, contradictions, and dubitations; which being once done, the 
law learning may have more credit, and not be called seft wax. 
But, to return to the year books. It is obvious what deference 
ought to be had to them, more than to the modern reports; for, 
passing by the very short and material rendering the sense of the 
pleaders and of the court, it must be observed, that the whole 
cause, as well the special pleadings as the debates of the law there- 
upon, was transacted orally at the bar, and the prothonotaries, ex 
officiv, afterwards made up the records in Latin. And the court 
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often condescended to discourse with the serjeants about the dis- 
cretion of their pleas, and the consequences, with respect to their 
clients. And the court did all they could to prevent errors and 
oversights. And reason good; for else their records must go up 
to the king’s bench to be canvassed for error, which they did not 
desire should be. And these transactions, faithfully reported, was 
anciently a code of the common law, which the courts deferred 
very much to, and the practisers had by heart. But, now, the 
pleadings are all dilated in paper, and so pass the offices; and the 
court knows nothing of much the greater part of the business that 
passeth through it: and when causes, which they call real, come 
on, and require counting, and pleading at the bar, it is done for 
form, and unintelligibly; and, whatever the serjeant mumbles, it is 
the paper book that is the text: and the court as little meddles 
with, as minds, what is done of that sort at the bar; but the ques- 
tions that arise, ere considered upon paper book. All the rest 
of the business of the court is wrangling about process and amend- 
ments, whereof the latter had been mostly prevented, if the court 
(as formerly) had considered the first acts of the cause at the bar, 
when offered by the serjeants. And this way also, the skill of 
pleading lies not in a student’s notice, for him to gather up to- 
gether with the law part of the case; but he must read over records 
and entries, a discipline that would split a brisk gentleman, by 
making a jade of his patience. And really forms are better 
understood and learned by wrfting than by reading; for that exer- 
cise allows time: which consideration hath made clerkship so re- 
commendable to beginners, that most enter the profession of the 
law that way. It was not moroseness, but reason, that inclined his 
lordship to deal so much as he did with the year books; and how- 
ever, at present, that sort of reading is obsolete and despised, I 
guess there will not be found a truly learned, judicious, common 


lawyer, without it. 
(To be continued. ) 





THE LAY PREACHER.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


** J will awake early.” 


In the writings of the son of Alpheus, who, from the hum- 
ble employment of receiving the customs in Capernaum, was 
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‘‘ hidden” to a seat at the table of his Lord, we read of a certain 
man—*“ an householder, which went out early in the morning to 
hire labourers into his vineyard.” I wish to excite the atten- 
tion of my young readers to the fact which is announced in the 
very threshold of this narrative, that this wary husbandman, 
“ went out early in the morning.” It was not sufficient for him "HA 
that he awoke early: if he had remained on his couch his business | ‘if 
would have been neglected, and he might have fallen a prey, like a4 
David, to the machinations of the devil;—while he was enjoying 
a little more sleep and a little more slumber. He was aware of 
the danger of wasting his time in fruitless colloquies with the 
siren that waylays the footsteps of industry. He was, no doubt, 
not insensible to the seductions of indolence, but he also knew the 
value of time. He did not close his shutters and tell the sun how 
hateful were his beams: but he arose at the first summons, and 
“ went out early” to the market place, in search of labourers. te 
If he had allowed his bed to detain him until the eleventh hour, ee 
as is the custom of some, it is probable that he would not long | 
have been master of a vineyard. He might have dozed away a +e 
life of sloth and obscurity. He never would have been selected ee 
as the subject of a parable, unless it had been to illustrate the My 
pernicious consequences of inactivity and indulgence. 

He who habitually turns a deaf ear to the matin cry of the | 
cock, and will not arise, like the associate of Johnson, to brush the ! ; 
healthful dews of morn, must expect briars and thorns to come ‘a { 
up, where he had been too lazy to dig or to prune. In vain may 
he expect to press sweet grapes from his vineyards, and welcome 
the sons of mirth with goblets of delicious wine. In fond antici- 
pation he may erect castles in the air, and look forward with ea- 
gerness to the nights, the zoctes cenague, when the harp and the 
viol, the tabret, the pipe and the wine shall be in his feasts. But 
his hopes will be mocked by acidity and bitterness: verily, his Hh BE 
clusters will be sour grapes. Though his vineyard be on the most iy | | | 
fruitful hill, and well fenced, and the stones gathered out of it; and ' A 44 
even if it be planted with the choicest vines, yet when the nipping a 
blasts of winter arrive, he shall find his fairest prospects blighted, | 
if he have not arisen “ early in the morning,” when the vernal 
season offered her richest treasures to lure him from the lap of 
indulgence. 
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Proceeding with our narrative, we find that the householder 
was not disappointed in his expectations. At the market place 
he found a number of labourers, with whom he agreed for a pen- 
ny a day, and they immediately entered into his vineyard to earn 
their hire. It does not appear that they were watched by the eye 
of the master, or stimulated to exertion by the stripes of an over- 
seer. The parties had “ agreed,” and in those days, it would seem 
that each was willing to fulfil his stipulations. For we find the 
householder leaving his labourers, and strolling into the market 
place again, at divers times; at the third, the sixth, the ninth, and 
even as late as the eleventh hours. At each of these visits, he 
finds other labourers, whom he accosts, in the important interro- 
gation, “ why stand ye here all the day idle?’ He is answered 
with what was probably a very good reason. No man, they say, 
had hired them. But if these lazy Judeans had been up and stir- 
ring like their more industrious fellows, they might have found 
employment and food and wages at an earlier hour. The even of 
the day was coming on, and they had earned nothing to sa- 
tisfy the cravings of appetite, nor had they provided a place where 
to repose their heedless heads. Fortunately however, for thems 
the inquiry was not the result of idle curiosity, nor was it the rude 
remonstrance of an unfeeling parish officer. From the lateness 
of the hour and the foresight by which the householder is distin- 
guished, it is not probable that he wanted more men in his fields. 
But he knew what mischiefs arise from idleness, and his humanity 
appealed to him in behalf of these improvident vintagers. He sent 
them also into his vineyard to dress his vines, and promised to re- 
ward their toil, like a liberal and an honest man, with what was 
“ rigeht.”’ 

So when even was come, the lord of the vineyard saith unto 
his stewart, call the labourers, and give them their hire, beginning 
from the last to the first. And when they. came who were hired 
at the eleventh hour, they received every man a penny. - But 
when the first came, they supposed that they should have received 
more; but they likewise received every mana penny. ‘Then they 
murmured against the good man of the house, on account of this 
adjustment of claims, so different in their merits. But he silenced 
the clamours of these querulous vintagars, by reminding them of 
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“the bond,” and by insisting on his right to do what he would 
with his own. 

If we were to take the story as it stands, without regard to 
the important doctrine which is intended to be conveyed, we should 


be inclined to unite with the industrious labourers, who had borne 
“the heat and burthen-of the day.’ We should protest against 


that despotic spirit which is too often exercised by the pampered 
hand of opulence on the sons of indigence. We should indeed 
complain, that the idler who had come in at the eleventh hour, 
should have received iikewise his penny. But let none of my readers 
be deceived by this metaphorical liquidation of accounts. They 
will not find manv householders who are willing to requite with 
the saine measure the exertions of an hour, and the toils of a day. 
. Simple as is this tale, there is deep matter shadowed forth in it. 
But “I am no legate from the skies,” and should proceed with 
“ stammering lips,” if I were to presume to unfold the sacred les- 
son which this parable is intended to convey. 

In the ordinary transactions of life, it will be found. that those 
who have been in the habit of standing idle until the eleventh 
hour, never make more than feeble and desultory efforts. Their 
knowledge, like that of the unfortunate Savage, becomes useless, 
their wit ridiculous, and their genius contemptible. Method and 
order refuse to regulate their concerns. Prudence withholds her 
salutary lessons, and Friendship herself is compelled to pass by, 
like the Levite, on the other side of the way. In the language of 
Holy Writ, they wander up and down and envy the clear unrufiled 
brow of the industrious and the temperate. Like the younger 
Littleton, they have the resolution to make good resolutions, but 
they can go no further. The voice of ambition loses its wonted 
powers: in vain does fame point to those of whom report 
speaks golden things; and they are even willing at last to be- 
lieve, with the shepherd in Virgil, that love dwells only among 
the rocks. 

Such is the dominion, and so powerful is the influence of idle- 
ness. Therefore, my young brethren, let us all remember how 
frequently and how fervently we are exhorted in the sacred wri- 
tings to the most unwearied diligence, and the useful employment 
of every hour. The hand of the diligent maketh rich, says the 
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royal preacher; and it is related of one of his officers, that when 
Solomon saw he was industrious, he made him a ruler. The per- 
son who was thus distinguished by the discernment of his king, 
and rioted inthe munificence of royal regard, was called Jeroboam, 
and he is signalized in sacred story as a mighty man of valour. 
But it was not the force and dexterity with which he threw the spear 
that attracted the favour of his sovereign: he was enrolled in the 
legion of honour and decorated with the order of merit, because, 
in the simple phrase of the Hebrew idiom, he did work. 








BIBLICAL CRITICISM.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. Oupscuoor, 

To introduce a reader into the midst of a discourse, or argu- 
ment, is but to appeal to his credulity; unless he has already pos- 
sessed a knowledge of the subject, and is prepared for the conclu- 
sion. This paper is to be devoted toa conjecture upon the probable 
interpretation of a part of the eighth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans. The things there affirmed will be no more credible te 
those of your readers, who have never examined the authority of 
the book, from which they are to be derived, than the idle stories 
which you lately told and ridiculed concerning ghosts. The re- 
surrection of dead bodies, which we imagine was the subject treat- 
ed of, from the nineteenth verse to the twenty-third, is perhaps 
capable of proof but in two ways, either by matter of fact, or the 
word of the Deity himself. We cautiously use the word ferhaps, 
because chymists, physiologists, and physicians now vie with each 
other in their numerous lectures on animal life; and from their 
boasted, but sparingly proved, success in resuscitating cold-blood- 
ed animals, they seem to entertain the hope of discovering some 
gas, not yet denominated the original breath of life, which shall 
stimulate the dead carcass to the exercise of vital functions. 

The writer of the letter to the Romans, goes upon the sup- 
position, that his readers had heard, weighed, and believed the 
evidence of the resurrection of Christ, a conviction rarely deemed 
important to the modern readers of his writings. Building upon 
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the hypothesis of the possibility of raising the dead, he aims to 
convince them, that after their persecutions, their bodies, which 
have suffered, shall be raised also to like honour. 

This appears from his expressions “ revealed in us;” (ver. 
18)—“ delivered from the bondage of corruption;” (ver. 21) and 
“ the redemption of the body,’ ver. 23. It is also deducible from 
the word, which our translators have rendered creature in ver. 19, 
%0, 21, and creation in ver. 22. Krioss is sometimes used to ex- 
press the Auman race, but imports that which is created; and so, 
even more fitly expresses the animal nature of man, than his whole 
person. The term translated earnest expectation, radically de- 
noting the reaching upft of the head, well represents the eagerness 
of sensitive nature after higher gratifications. 

As the division into verses rests upon no authority, and is 
sometimes an obstruction to the clear discovery of the sense, we 
may, as many have done, take the words iz hofie out of verse 20. 
and place them in that which follows, and consider the residue of 
ver. 20, as a parenthesis, which may be omitted, being merely in- 
cidental, and exegetical. 

The word 27: which follows in hope, does not always denote 
that the reason of that, which has been asserted, is immediately to 
follow; it is used also as an introduction to something explanatory, 
or declarative. Thus it is twice rendered by the conjunction tha 
in ch. x. ver. 9—* the word of faith, which we preach, ¢haz if thou 
shalt confess,” &c— and shalt believe in thy heart, shat God 
hath raised,” &c. In like manner it may be rendered in this pas- 
sage, in hopie, that, Sc. 

Upon these principles the passage may be thus understood: 

Ver.19. For the earnest expectation of the creature, the 
coveting, but disappointed appetite of the animal nature in man, 
which has never found a happiness in cloying gratifications, com- 
mensurate with its desires, waiteth, looks in anxious expectation, 
for the manifestation of the sons of God, for more happy circum- 
stances, when it shall be raised incorruptible, and immortal, a 
joint-heir (ver. 17.) in glory with Christ. 

21. It waiteth iz what may be denominated by analogy to 
mental action, a hofie that the creature itself, that the animal 
or corporeal part of the saint, a/se, as well as the soul, which is 
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more immediately the subject of renovating grace, shall be de- 
livered from the bondage of corruption, from its subjugation to 
sense, and from the chains of death, into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God, into the possession of the liberties, and privileges 
of that state, which awaits the redeemed in glory. 

20. or this argument receives additional weight from the 
circumstance, that the creature was made subject to vanity, not 
willingly; that this vain, and illusory pursuit of happiness from 
sensible objects, did not spring from the culpable desire of the 
animal appetite for prohibited food, 6u¢ from that pride of know- 
ledge, which was peculiar to the mind; so that the animal part of 
man, being a constituent of his whole person, who represented 
the human race, was abandoned to the vain pursuit of happiness 
from sense, by reason of him, who hath subjected it; by the guilt 
of that man, who thus ruined the stock; or by the righteous judg- 
ment of the Creator, whe had suspended human happiness upon 
the condition of the allegiance of the parental head. 

22. The redemption of the .body receives also additional 
probability from our bodily sufferings; for we, who have been en- 
lirhtened by evangelical instruction, know, by reflecting on our 
past, as well as our present experience, and by observations made 
on others, that the whole creation, the whole of animal nature in 
the unrenewed of all nations, and ages, groaneth together, is sub- 
jected, without exception, to natural evils; and ‘ravaileth in pain 
together until now; instead of the happiness expected from gratifi- 
cation, the appetite is cloyed, or rendered insatiable; and disap- 
pointment, and sensations the most acutely painful, succeed. 

23. And not only do the mortal bodies of the unrenewed of 
all nations, and ages, thus suffer natural, from the introduction 
of moral evil, both for its prevention and punishment; dut our- 
selves also, who have the first fruits of the spirit, who by spiritual 
regeneration, an earnest, or pledge of future glory, are enabled to 
believe, know, love, and rejoice in revealed truth, even we our- 


selves, who enjoy important consolations, which are not known to 
others, do nevertheless groan within ourselves, sigh over miseries 
arising from bodily pains, remaining sensuality, and disappointed 
expectations; and are waiting for the adoption, not that, which was 
before spoken of in ver. 16. whereby we are received, even in 
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this life, into the number of the spiritual seed, and made heirs of 
covenant blessings; but for the redemption of our body, the total 
and final emancipation of our animal part from all subjugation to 
sensual appetites, and for a deliverance from all miseries incident 
to our bodily state by reason of sin, and from death; when these 
bodies, after they shall have sunk dishonourably, for guilt, into the 
silent and loathsome grave, shall be raised, spiritual, incorruptible, 
and immortal. | W. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


And do you think there are any who are influenced by this? 
Oh lud! yes, sir;—the number of those, who undergo the fatigue of judging 
for themselves, is very small indeed. Suxgripan’s CRITIC, 


SHAKSrEARE’s DramaTic Soncs, consisting of all the songs, duets, 
trios, and choruses, in character, as introduced by him in his various dramas: 
The whole accompanied with a general introduction of the subject, and ex- 
planatory remarks on each play. By William Linley, esq. 

Tue general object and design of the present work will be 
approved by every genuine admirer of the beauties of Shakspeare. 
Long since, we felt, that an embodied collection of the various 
charming compositions, applied by our best masters to the dra- 
matic lyricks of ** Nature’s sweetest child,” was a desideratum 
in music, and that the appearance of such a work would prove as 
acceptable to the public, as the task of its formation would be 
gratifying and honourable to the compiler. 

Mr. L. in his ingenious and well studied introduction, ob- 
serves, that “ the public is not in possession of any regular series 
of the characteristic songs in his (Shakspeare’s) plays; and al- 

though these songs, as they occur, may originally have been sung 
either to tunes composed expressly for the occasion, or adapted 
to the popular airs of the day; yet it would be in vain to search 
for them, so as to be certain of their authenticity; and if the la- 
bour of search were even to be crowned with success, the music 
would be received merely as a curiosity; it could not, in the pre- 

VoL. I. Ff 
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sent day, be so shaped as to be rendered palatable to a refined ear.” 
These reasons, offered in defence of not going back any further 
than the time of Purcell, in search of the musical illustrations of 
Shakspeare are solid; for the melodies of even Blow, the master 
of the British Orpheus, are too quaint and crude to gratify the 
ears of modern amateurs; and would, to our delicate and exalted 
taste, ill amalgamate with that tender sweetness and premature 
polish of the bard of Avon, that will ever be fresh, ever modern, 
ever wear the dewy beauty of the morning; because nature, that 
is ever young, inspired both his thoughts and his expressions, and 
left nothing to advancing art. “ How sweet the moonlight sleeps 
upon that bank,” might have been written yesterday, did a genius 
exist adequate to the exquisite conception. 

The music now under review, appertains to the following 
plays: The Tempest, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Twelfth 
Night, Measure for Measure, Much Ado about Nothing, A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, Love’s Labour Lost, and The Mer- 
chant of Venice. Of the explanatory remarks and introduction 
to the speech or dialogue, leading to each song, duct, &c. &c. we 
entirely approve. They animate the statue before us, give reality 
to the subject, application to the melodies, and to the personages. 
“a local habitation and a name.” All the original compositions 
of this work are from the pen of the editor; and if he has not uni- 
formly displayed a beauty of conception and mastery of construc- 
tion, perfectly consonant with the high excellencies of “ Come 
unto these yellow sands;” by Purcell;—“ No more Dams;”’ by 
Mr. John Smith;—“ When that I was,” by Fielding; —“ Where the 
Bee sucks;’”? by Dr. Arne;— Hand in Hand;” by Dr. Cooke;-- 
“ While you do snoring lie;” by Mr. Thomas Linley; and, “ Ye 
spotted snakes;” by Mr. R. I. S. Stevens; his efforts make, at 
least, a respectable approach tothe merits he has imitated, and by 
no means disgrace the illustrious assemblage. 

In the accompaniments which form a distinct and important 
part of the present undertaking, Mr. Linley has evinced his ade- 
quacy to a very delicate and arduous task. They are for the 
most part chaste, judicious, and characteristic. Nothing assum- 


ing, nothing predominating, obtrudes itself wpon the ear, to the 
obscuration and injury of the original matter; ifthe original com- 
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poser was but accessory to the impression aimed at by the author, iis & 4 
Mr. L. is subservient to the meaning of the composer. In a word, us al 
we trace a modest study to preserve that subordination, and keep Ri a 
that respectful distance which reflects honour upon the judgment ah td 
of the accompaniest, when. administering at the altar of exalted fh Reg 
and original genius. Monthly Mag. lh 


pect bis 

Memorial of the Citizens of New York in favour of a Canal Navigation between 
the great Western Lakes and the tide-waters of the Hudson. New York, Ween 
1816. Pamphlet of 18 pages, 8vo. ie He 


Tuis memorial is said to have, been drawn up by Mr. De Hi 
Witt Clinton. It is worth notice on account of its author, the Wa 
subject, and the manner in which it is treated, | 

Mr. Clinton is usually considered. as a, prominent political me a 
character; as one whom the violent adherents of each of our great 
political parties think very little of; but whom ,the moderate of Ag 
both parties seem to regard with no common.estimation. If Mr. Ae 
Clinton be indeed a party man, we may venture to prophecy he | 
will never be a very formidable one. . A politician who wastes.his nie 
time and employs bis pen in raising up benevolent institutions, in ee 
combating public prejudices, in establishing societies for the pro- 
motion of science, and in bringing before the public, schemes of me 
internal improvement,—such a man may be a very. good and me- 
ritorious citizen, but he will never succeed asa politician. For 
this purpose he must institute and frequent assemblies of a very 
different character; and instead of navigating the quiet, unpretend- 


ing, but useful canal—which diffuses intercourse, comfort, plenty, ‘ae 
and wealth through every part of the country which it intersects, he 1] 
must delight in braving the storms, and riding upon.the waves of ig. 


the tempestuous sea of liberty! where real utility is sure to be 
overwhelmed, and the rudder is eyer managed by promise and 
pretension. . Te 
Mr. Clinton begins by general views of the advantages of ? 
canal navigation: 
The improvement of the means of intercourse between different parts of 1 
ihe same country, has always been considered the first duty and the most noble 


employment of government. If it be important that the inhabitants of the same 
country should be bound together by a community of interests, and a reciproca- 
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tion of benefits; that agriculture should find a sale for its productions; manufac- 
tures a vent for their fabrics; and commerce a market for its commodities; it is 
your incumbent duty, to open, facilitate, and improve internal navigation. ‘The 
pre-eminent advantages of canals have been established by the unerring test of 
experience. They unite cheapness, celerity, certainty, and safety, in the trans- 
portation of commodities. It is calculated that the expense of transporting on a 
canal, amounts to one cent a ton per mile, er one dollar a ton for one hundred 
miles; while the usual cost by land conveyance, is one dollar and sixty cents per 
hundred weight, or thirty-two dollars a ton for the same distance. The celerity 
and certainty of this mode of transportation are evident. A loaded boat can be 
towed by one or two horses at the rate of thirty miles a day. Hence, the seller 
or buyer can calculate with sufficient precision on his sales or purchases, the pe- 
riod of their arrival, the amount of their avails, and the extent of their value. A 
vessel on a canal is independent of winds, tides, and currents, and is not exposed 
to the delays attending conveyances by land: and with regard to safety, there can 
be no competition. The injuries to which commodities are exposed when trans- 
ported by land, and the dangers to which they are liable when conveyed by na- 
tural waters, are rarely experienced on canals. In the latter way, comparatively 
speaking, no waste is incurred, no risk is encountered, and no insurance is re- 
quired. Hence, it follows, that canals operate upon the general interests of so- 
ciety, in the same way that machines for saving labour do in manufactures; they 
enable the farmer, the mechanic, and the merchant, to convey their commodi- 
ties to market, and to receive a return at least thirty times cheaper than by 
roads. As to all the purposes of beneficial communication, they diminish the 
distance between places, and therefere encourage the cultivation of the most ex- 
tensive and remote parts of the country. They create new sources of internal 
trade, and augment the old channels, for the more cheap the transportation, the 
more expanded will be its operation, and the greater the mass of the products 
of the country for sale, the greater will be the commercial exchange of return- 
ing merchandise, and the greater the encouragement to manufacturers, by the 
increased economy and comfort of living, together with the cheapness and abun- 
dance of raw materials; and canals are consequently advantageous to towns and 
villages, by destroying the monopoly of the adjacent country, and advantageous 
te the whole country; for though some rival commodities may be introduced into 
the old markets, yet many new markets will be opened by increasing population, 
enlarging old and erecting new towns, augmenting individual and aggregate 
wealth, and extending foreign commerce. 

The prosperity of ancient Egypt, and China, may in a great degree be attri- 
buted to their inland navigation. With little foreign commerce, the former of 
those countries, by these means attained, and the latter possesses, a population 
and opulence in proportion to their extent, unequalled in any other. And Eng- 
land and Holland, the most commercial nations of modern times, deprived of 
their canals, would lose the most prolific sources of their prosperity and great- 
ness. Inland navigation is in fact to the same community what exterior naviga- 
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tion is to the great family of mankind. As the dcean connects the nations of 
the earth, by the ties of commerce, and the benefits of communication, so do 
lakes, rivers, and canals operate upon the inhabitants of the same country: and 
it has been well ebserved, that “ were we to make the supposition of two states, 
the one having all its cities, towns, and villages, upon navigable rivers and canals, 
and having an easy communication with each other; the other possessing the 
eommon conveyance of land carriage, and supposing both states to be equal as 
to soil,climate, and industry; commodities and manufactures in the former state 
might be furnished thirty per cent cheaper than in the latter; or in other words, 
the first state would be a third richer and more affluent than the other.” These 
general arguments in favour of inland navigation, apply with peculiar force to 
the United States. 

A geographical view of the country will at once demonstrate the unexam- 
pled prosperity that will arise from our cultivating the advantages which Nature 
has dispensed with so liberal a hand. A great chain of mountains passes through 
the United States, and divides them into eastern and western America. [n va- 
rious places, rivers break through those mountains, and are finally discharged in- 
to the ocean. To the west, there is a collection of inland lakes, exceeding, in 
its aggregate extent, some of the most celebrated seas of the old world. Atlan. 
tic America, on account of the priority of its settlement, its vicinity to the ocean, 
and its favourable position for commerce, has many advantages. The western 
sountry, however, has a decided superiority in the fertility of its soil, the benig- 
nity of its climate, and the extent of its territory. To connect these great sec- 
tions by inland navigation, to unite our Mediterranean seas with the ocean, is 


evidently an object of the first importance to the general prosperity. 


The passage thus extracted, applies not to New York state 
in particular, but in its views and principles to every state in the 
union, and to the federal government in particular: a government 
which, by whomsoever guided, seems hitherto to have devoted the 
whole of its time and exertions to the purposes of party, and to 
the utter exclusion of every plan of public improvement. An in- 
land navigation may be made almost from Maine to Georgia; by 
which an internal intercourse of incalculable benefit could be 
maintained in time of war, that might set the naval superiority of 
our foes at defiance; and yet nota step is moved toward this most 
important object! Even the trifling canal between the Chesapeake 
and the Delaware-—-so easily, so cheaply to be accomplished—a 
canal so desirable to the states of Pennsylvania and Maryland—a 
canal that promises such manifest utility in time df war—which 
might be made at less than the expense which the nation is put to 
by the yexatious time-consumers of a single congress,;—has been 
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proposed and urged year after year, with no other effect than to 
weary the patriot as well as the politician. In good truth, these 
things make a real friend to his country sick at heart, when he 
sees the government uniformly swayed by this stamp of politicians; 
who, whether federal or anti-federal, cannot look with pleasure for 
an instant at any but party prospects. We need not go to China 
for examples of national benefit derived from a canal system; we 
may find authorities better known, and less equivocal. Why 
travel further than the states of Holland, and the empire of Great 
Britain’—the most considerate, and the wisest, of the civilized 
nations; at least so far as relates to prosperity derived from inter- 
nal improvement! We are glad enough to admire the bold, per- 
severing, successful politics of the British cabinet—we import, 
we purchase, we praise, we imitate, even the very trash of Eng- 
lish literature, in exclusion to our own: her statesmen, her philo- 
sophers, her historians, her moralists, her poets, are the constant 
themes of our panegyric, and the exclusive objects of our imita- 
tion. Yet are the vast internal improvements of that wonderful 
country, which have raised her to this proud pre-eminence among 
nations, to us, almost unnoticed as though they were unknown! 
The memorial proceeds to point out the importance of the 
Hudson river, with which the proposed canal would be connected, 
tothe old settled parts of the state of New York. The author next ad- 
verts to the pretensions of the cities of Montreal and New Orleans, 
the only rivals of New York, in this great object of securing the 
western trade; and his statements demonstrate that this canal 
would put all competition at defiance. Admitting that they should 
not be able to monopolize this immense trade, there is no manner 
of doubt, but that the city of New York would “ engross more 
than sufficient to render her the greatest commercial city in the 
world. ‘The whole line of canal will exhibit boats loaded with 
flour, pork, beef, pot and pearl ashes, flaxseed, wheat, barley, 
corn, hemp, wool, flax, iron, lead, copper, salt, gypsum, coal, tar, 
fur, peltry, ginseng, bees-wax, cheese, butter, lard, staves, lum- 
ber, and the other valuable productions of our country; and also, 
with merchandise from all parts of the world. Great manufac- 
turing establishments will spring up; agriculture will establish its 
granaries, and commerce its warehouses in all directions. Vil- 
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lages, towns, and cities will line the banks of the canal, and the 
shores of the Hudson from Erie to New York. ‘ The wilderness 
and the solitary place will become glad, and the desert will re- 
joice and blossom as the rose.’ ” 

The author replies most conclusively to the objections 
against the practicability of cutting the canal, and enters into mi- 
nute calculations, in order to show that the means of the state are 
amply sufficient. These it would be impossible to abridge, and 
we cannot copy the whole. We have barely room for one more 
extract, which we accompany with our cordial wishes for the suc- 
cess of an honourable enterprise. 

It may be confidently asserted, that this canal, as to the extent of its route, 
as to the countries which it connects, and as to the consequences which it will 
produce, is without a parallel in the history of mankind. The union of the Bal- 
tic and the Euxine; of the Red Sea and the Mediterranean; of the Euxine and 


the Caspian, and of the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, has been projected or — 


executed by the chiefs of powerful monarchies; and the splendour of the design, 


has always attracted the admiration of the world. It remains for a free state to 


create a new era in history, and to erect a work more stupendous, more magni- 
ficent, and more beneficial than has hitherto been achieved by the human race. 
Character is as important to nations as to individuals, and the glory of a republic, 
founded on the promotion of the general good, is the common property of all its 
citizens. i 

It is not commonly known, indeed we have not heard or seen 
it remarked, that the first impulse given to canal navigation, was 
in that very singular novel, the Fool of Quality: a novel which for 
strangeness of character and incident, ranks with the memoirs of 
John Buncle, junior; being more entertaining also, though less 
learned. The Fool of Quality, which contains some of the best 
models of character and manners of the higher circles of society, 
elegantly and faithfully portrayed—-which contains a panegyrical 
exposition of the English constitution, much neater and better than 
De Lolme’s—-which has allegorized some of the plays of children 
on principles of civil liberty with a neatness and skill seldom seen 
in novel writers—which contains the fullest, the fairest, the most 
faithful delineation of religious mysticism, including that of Whit- 
field and Wesley, as well as of Kempis, Bourignon, and Guion,— 
contains also a recommendation of canal navigation, which was 
nique at the time it was penned. 
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The first practical canal-maker on a large scale in England, 
was the duke of Bridgewater: who, with the aid of excellent su- 
perintendants, such as Brindley, and John Gilbert, of Worsley, 
may be considered as the greatest benefactor to his country of 
that time: not even forgetting that Watt, Bolton, Wedgewood, 
and Arkwright were his cotemporaries. Since that period, the 
system has been pursued in England with an activity and perse- 
verance worthy of the object. The system of canals in that 
country, has directly or indirectly accelerated every internal im- 
provement, and encouraged and aided every manufacture without 
one exception. It has promoted the introduction, throughout the 
whole kingdom, of labour-saving machinery, by reducing the 
price of carriage of heavy articles, and bringing home coals to the 
door of the manufacturer. So much has this canal system, by 
promoting machinery, enabled the government to fill its armies 
and navies, and to pay also its soldiers and its sailors, that it may 
be safely averred, if the duke of Bridgewater had never lived, 
lord Wellington would never have gained the battle of Waterloo. 
Addition to Wood’s continuation of Dr. Goldsmith’s History of England: con- 

taining a summary of eveuts from the peace of Amiens to that of Ghent. By 
a member of the “ Massachusetts Historical Society.”” Boston: Chester Steb- 


bins, 1815. ; 
Ir may be affirmed of political writing generally, and of that 


species in particular which we denominate history, that its chance 
of immortality or oblivion is very much proportioned to its re- 
straint or indulgence of the spirit of party. Those venomous or 
violent attacks on men or measures which attain extensive popu- 
larity among contemporaries, agitated by the same passions, and 
united by the same interests, have yet been doomed, by the just re- 
tribution of impartial posterity, to the long forgetfulness which they 
merit. A writer of history would do well to anticipate such an 
award—to devest himself, as far as possible, of local partiality or 
prejudice; to endeavour at viewing passing events as he would 
probably view them were he to return to earth a century after; 
and thus discipline himself to dwell little on matters of temporary 
interest, but principally on those which are general and perma- 
nent. The political writings of Bolingbroke, though the leader of a 
party, are indebted for their continuance in value to their exhibit- 
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ing principles of continual application. The mysterious author 
of the Letters of Junius also, has rested his claims to literary lon- 
gevity solely on merits, that will survive the vulgar eclat excited 
by the audacity of his letter to the king, or the personality of his 
attack on the first peer of the realm. We pity, therefore, not less 
than we condemn the party-historian, since the crime contains its 
own punishment; and we desire, though we despair, for politics, like 
a late divine for theology, a perfectly unbiassed writer. Dr. Campé 
bell has conceded, that, could an ingenuous infidel be found, he would 
prove the fittest translator of scripture, since he would be free alike 
from all the systems that have been raised on it. Nearly equally 
a desideratum in political literature is a work which should be 
scrupulously faithful in its narration of events, without admitting 
any mixture of prejudice in its speculations on their catises ar 
effects. _Some-honourable exceptions, however, might be men- 
tioned—among them the biography of Fox, by Mr. Walpole, has 
been cited with encomium as holding the balance between the 
parties in opposition with so steady a hand as to leave it doubt- 
ful to which side the writer inclined. A very different character 
is exhibited by the author of the article that has given rise to 
these reflections; yet had he been an Englishman, its defects 
might have passed without animadversion, and something been 
pardoned to the spirit of patriotism. But being an American, as 
an American, must his sins of omission and commission be judg 
ed; and of the “ Summary, by a member of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society,” we believe those of different political interests 
have, for the honour of our country, but one opinion, and that, 
disapprobation. Did we graduate the collective talents of the 
seciety by the individual scale here offered, we should not be with- 
eut our apprehensions; but we recollect the meritorious labours 
ef Belknap and of Minot, and rest on some living worthies whe 
are fully capable of redeeming its reputation. 

A disposition to elevate the British and to depreciate the 
American administratian, both equally unnecessary and indeco: 
rous, with a preneness to exaggerate, if possible, even Freneh 
enormities, are the general characteristics of the article; and we 
have rarely met so much narrowness of view and disingenuousness 
of detail. The phrase “ unnatural war,” as applied to our recent 
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contest with Great Britain, though well enough adapted for 2 
catch-word in gazette declamation, from which it is borrowed, is 
altogether indefensible in the mouth of a rhetorician. If it ever 
had any applicability, it was at the period when, as colonists, we 
raised our arm against the mother country; at present, it is too ab- 
surd to merit refutation. War with Engijand is now not more “ unna- 
tural’? than any other war; nor more abhorrent to the feelings than 
is all war, with any country. With equal if not greater propriety, 
might the present auspicious peace of England with [’rance be cal- 
led * unnatural,” since it is between those who have been prover- 
bialiy designated as natural enemies. A similar adoption of cant 
phraseology occurs in relating the insurrection in Ireland, which 
we find denominated a“ horrid plot.”” For ourselves, we confess 
we see nothing horrid in this plot but the tragical fate of its abet- 
tors. he effort the Irish made was unsuccessful, and is stigma- 
tized as rebellion; had it succeeded, it would have been celebrated 
asrevoiution. But whatever an Englishman might express on the 
occasion, it ill becomes us, so recently signalized by a struggle for 
independence similar in all but the result, to censure the Irish for 
being restless under a yoke, which neither we nor our fathers were 
able to bear. Their lot indeed is even harder—inasmuch as the 
slavery of mind is more humbling than even our chains of colonial 
dependence. Our religious freedom—that boon for which our 
ancestors chiefly migrated—was not withheld from us. With the 
Trish, on the contrary—but we will spare ourselves the painful and 
needless task of detailing oppressions which every one knows, and 
can only express our fervent hope that the groat cause of the 
eeneral liberties and security of Europe, on which so much is said, 
and we hope so much is felt, may prosper in this particular par‘ 
of it; that the British charity, which extends so far abroad, may 
end; if it does not begin at home; that the truly Catholic cause 
which has employed the lives and exhausted the labours of such 
men as Curran and Grattan, and Burke, may be crowned with 
final, though Jate success; and Ireland yet become proverbial for 
its freedom, as it has long been for its bravery and eloquence! We 
have indulged ourselves in dilating on these sentiments, as well 


from the peculiar gracelessness of any dissent from them on the 
part of an American, as because the writer of the Summary seems 
to think the “ conscientious scruple” of his majesty respecting 
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the ceronation-oath, entitled to commendation rather than con- 
tempt. His majesty should have paused, as did his illustrious 
predecessor, William 3d, in those memorable words—* I take no 
oath that obliges me to be a persecutor”—at a time, too, when 
more was to be apprehended from the excesses of religious tole- 
ration, than at the present enlightened era. The writer congratu- 
lates the world—and we cordially concur with him—on the recent 
abolition of the slave-trade in England; but has he not heard that 
similar conscientious “ scruples” may have retarded the African 
as well as Catholic emancipation? I thas been publicly asserted 
in one of the respectable literary journals of Great Britain, that 
the continuance of this traffic so long, against so many and strenue 
ous exertions, was greatly owing to the countenance it “ noto- 
riously” received from the royal family. 

In regard to the dismissal of the English minister, Mr. Jackson, 
a subject which our author has discussed pretty freely, it has lang 
ceased to excite the interest which it required, originally, from ex- 
isting circumstances. We shall therefore content ourselves with 
observing only, that if that gentleman ever did indulge in those 
strictures on the American government which this writer imputes 
to him, we believe, if tried by a jury of his peers, ail diplomatic men 
would agree that such strictures, if not good ground for his dismiss- 
al from office, were at least good proof of his unfitness for it. No 
man should be intrusted with the delicate commission of conciliat- 
ing the differences between two nations, who has not sufficient of 
common prudence or common courtesy, to refrain from calumni- 
ating the host who entertains him. 

A like deficiency in patriotism, not so easily excused, and 
implicating the fidelity of the historian, not less than the good feel- 
ing of the citizen, occurs in the mention of our victory under com- 
modore Perry. We find it stated merely, that in the current year, 
“ the Americans had the ascendancy on Lake Erie.’’ Such is the 
frigid brevity, the more remarkable as contrasted with his usual 
manner; such, it would appear, the studied terms, in which this 
writer has seen fit to notice this important and interesting action. 
The future reader of this Summary, if any such arise, who should 
he be unfortunate enough to have no other source of information, 
would remain entirely ignorant of the details of the battle; whe. 
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ther the forces engaged were equal, and if not, which the supe- 
rior; what were the names of the commanders; whether the vic- 
tory was disgraced by inhumanity, or the reverse; and if he be a 
European, who judges of our lakes only from comparing them 
with his own pigmy streams, he will probably be tempted to set 
down the “ ascendancy on Lake Erie”? as a mere piece of pond- 
fighting, totally unworthy the notice of the historian. From the 
profession of which the presumed author is a member, we should 
have imputed his reserve in this instance to a professional disgust, 
ra revolting of principle,—at the minutia of naval warfare, and 
the details of human destruction. But we find him recovering his 
fluency of narration when the subject is lord Nelson, for a com- 
mander, and the victory is that of T rafalgar. We have here the 
number of vessels opposed—their relative weight of metal—the 
titles of their leaders—-the sinking, the slaughter; in short, all the 
particulars that an amateur could desire. We cannot compliment 
the historian on his taste in selecting subjects for eulogy; for with 
all possible respect for the past naval renown of his lordship, we 
must think—national predilection apart—that our own modest and 
blameless hero, sans fleur, sans refroche, presents on the whole, 2 
¢haracter quite as suitable for the panegyric of a Christian and a 
clergyman, 

After the Lake Erie account, we are the less surprised at the 
misstatement respecting the disorders at York, which are, most 
ignorantly or most perversely, imputed to the Americans.” 

Among the omissions, we noticed a total silence in regard to 
the late general Miranda, or the connexion said to have been 
formed by the English cabinet, with the designs of that extraordi- 
nary and ill-fated adventurer. 

The excesses of the French at Hamburgh and St. Domingo 
are stated with deserved reprobation; but our “ Griffith” does not 
prove himself “ an honest chronicler,” while those of the British 
escape notice or animadversion. In the former, who from “ men 
of honour and cavaliers,” have sunk into a nation of banditti, bred 
from infancy in the license _of a camp, and headed by a leader ag 
lawless as themselves,—we expect atrocity as so natural a conse- 


* The author of the “ Summary” has since acknowledged and apologized 


for this mistake. 
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quence, that at least our horror is not exaggerated by surprise. 
Not so with the bombardment of Copenhagen, which we think sas- 
ceptible of a deeper and darker colouring than that which is given 
by the flattering pencil of our author; and the memorable sack of 
San Sebastian, under the very eye of the British ¢ommanders, has 
left a stain on the brilliant escutcheons of Wellington and Gra. 
ham as indelible as the ravages in the Palatinate on that of Tu- 
renne. 

We should have preferred the encomium on general Hamil- 
ton to have been more free from allusion to any peculiarities 
in his private conduct. Such investigation might be essential to 
the business of biography; but for the purposes of history it is 
sufficient that, as a public man, general Hamilton was an honour 
to his country, and one whom his country should delight to ho- 
nour. The parallel between him and Mr. Pitt appears to us by 
no means felicitous, since their characters seem rather subjects 
for contrast than comparison. This is not the place to inquire 
into the merits of the late Premier; whether he were indeed the 
transcendent statesman, as some have considered him, or whether 
only entitled to the emphatic character given by no inferior or 
incurious observer, of being only “the sublimity of mediocrity.”’* 
But we think it inadequate to the merits of our countryman to 
liken him with one, however eloquent as a speaker, who was un- 
known as a writer; who is therefore dependent for present fame 
on the recollection of cotemporaries, and can be known to poste- 
rity only by tradition, as one among the eminent ministers of Eng- 
land. Hamilton, on the contrary, is to be ranked rather with Bo- 
lingbroke and Burke, men who scorned to bound their fame by the 
same poor limits that circumscribe life,and who have discharged 
that duty to themselves which Prior considered incumbent on all 
distinguished men—that of leaving some memorial under their 
own hand, as a testimony to succeeding ages that they deserved 





the regard of theirown. Mr. Pitt seems to have been formed on 
lord Chesterfield’s recipe for a statesman, with little feeling and 
no passions. General Hamilton was gifted with a large por- 
tion of beth; and this ardour of temperament in the view of justice 


? Mr. Burke. 
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itseli, will palliate the errors which it might not pardon. Whatever 








warmth Mr. Pitt possessed was concentrated in politics, and 
while his opponent, Fox, with all his vices, was characterized as 
a man formed to be loved, he had zealous partisans, but few per- 
sonal friends. General Hamilton, on the other hand, received 
and reciprocated the liveliest regards of his associates, and in 
this, as in many other respects, he resembles rather the illustrious 
Chatham, than his more common-place and cold-nearted descend- 
ant. Between that descendant and our Hamilton the chief co- 
incidence, after all, is, that both were dueiiists; but the American 
was misled by a rash and romantic excess of patriotism, since as 
a soldier he believed his future usefulness would be jeopardiz- 
ed unless te conformed with public prejudice in this particular; 
and at least he was not guilty of the gratuitous impiety of viola- 
ting two commandments at once.* 

Perhaps the characters of Mr. Pitt and the late Mr. Windham 
possessed more attributes in common than any other two of their 
cotemporaries. Both were nearly abstracted from the charities 
of private, and alike devoted to public life—both celebrated for 
senatorial elogquence—both of Spartan integrity. Both consecrated 
their lives to their country, nor in their deaths were they much 
divided. Ifthe existence of Mr. Pitt was probably endangered by 
efforts for his country, Mr. Windham destroyed his by exertions 
far his friend,t equally strenuous, and equaliy fatal. 

We have before noticed a looseness of phraseolegy in this 
writer. His account of Mr. Percival’s assassin designates that 
miserable man as a “ desperate wretch, whose guilt admitted not 
a circumstance of palliation.” In the opinion of legal men on this 
side the Atlantic, who have perused that trial, it exhibited strong 
evidence of insanity; that his desperation was the desperation of 
derangement—of a mind that misfortune had maddened; and 
which, in our own milder administration of justice, would have 


* This circumstance has been cuttingly alluded to by Gilbert Wakefield, 
where he speaks of Mr. Wilberforce as striving 
** To paint 
His Sabbath duelist, a vital saint!” 
+ In rescuing from destruction, by fire, the library of the honourable Frede- 


vie North. 
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been consigned to a hospital rather than a gibbet. A writer of 
their own nation suggested, we remember, at the time when pub- 
lic charity was deservedly ‘at the flood,’ toward the widow and 
children of Mr. Percival, that something should also be granted to 
the widow and children of Bellingham, in a situation equally des- 
titute, and far more deplorable. In the one,ad/ was lost but ho- 
nour, in the latter desolation was deepened by infamy. A cir- 
cumstance nearly as tragical has been related to us as occurring 
in the early part of the present reign, in the person of an officer, 
who, having been long in service without compensation, and after 
vainly endeavouring to have his grievances reach the ear of ma- 
jesty through the medium of clerk, secretary, and minister, suc- 
ceeded at last in the daring attempt of stopping the carriage of the 
king. He presented his petition, and instantly shot himself. The pe- 
tition stated his claims, his ruin, and recommended his family to 
the royal consideration. Such instances we presume are rare, or 
they would augur “ something rotten in the state of Denmark.” 

One of the most curious and interesting among the minor 
particulars recorded in this Summary, is the condemnation of the 
Rev. Mr. Stone before the bishop of London. <A trial for heresy; 
in the nineteenth century, has all the attraction of novelty, and 
must excite, in the mind of every reader, reflections and specula- 
tions which we will not anticipate. 

We have now finished our remarks. Should they be deem- 
ed severe, be it recollected that the article which excites them 
ts more deserving of censure, as it appears to come from one high 
in authority, and hence may constitute a pernicious precedent; 
and its intrinsic sins against impartiality are aggravated by the 
time chosen for its publication. To attempt a revival of deceased 
party spirit, ata period when all petty divisions are absorbed in 
one general sentiment of peace on earth, and good will to men, 
is a design against the peace of society. We may add that it is, 
also, a perversion of powers that may be, as they have been, em- 
ployed to better purposes: since there are sufficient previous spe- 
cimens extant, to demonstrate that the present is, both in matter 
and manner, a deviation from the wonted good feeling and good 
taste of itsauthor. As such, we wish no ill thing for him, any 


more than for the public, in wishing it may speedily be forgotten; 
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346 ADDITION TO WOOD’S CONTINUATION, &c. 
“a result which its writer may prophecy with more prospect of 
its fulfilment than did a late foreign professor with equal modesty 
and humour, of the altercations between himself and opponent— 
% Mr. Travis and I may address our letters to posterity, but ‘hey 
will never be delivered according to the direction.’’* 

It has fared with patriots and historians as with the monarchs 
of old, the Ptolemies of the east, and Czsars of the west, to have 





tal 





their titles and station continued in the person of successors the 
least like themselves. Essays the most rancorously republican, 
have been followed by the signature of Clarendon; and the 
names of Brutus or Sydney have appeared as advocates for the di- 
vine right of kings. In like manner, our most illustrious historians 
have been doomed tothe hands of continuators, who possessed scarce 
a quality of mind or style, in common with those whose mantle they 
thus presumptuously assume. The nameless beauties and inar- 
tificial arrangement of Mr. Hume’s volumes have had their nar- 
rative prolonged by Dr. Bisset, than whom, however learned of 
ingenfous, not any could be selected whose turgid and elaborate 
declamation was more completely contrasted with his predeces- 
sor; while the careless d0n hommie of Dr. Goldsmith is followed 
by the dull prosing of Mr. Wood. 

We envy great writers—but, they are more subjects of pity! 
At least a salutary enforcement of the precept against coveting 
our neighbours’ literary goods, may be furnished from the reflec- 
tion, that, however precious in the hands of the original proprie- 
tor, they are destined to pass like vulgar commodities to ignoble 
descendants, till the wisdom that is better than rubies, becomes 
confounded with the perishable dust of the earth. 

Openly as we have avowed that the present narrator has not 
satisfactorily executed his undertaking, it is as frankly conceded 
that we know no one who could. The times on which we have 
fallen have produced events so mighty, so multifarious, so rapid, 
so passing precedent and confounding prophecy—that they de- 
mand an historian unparalleled like themselves. Perhaps he is 
yet unborn, who is destined to record them with a portion of 
their own originality. In the coming age, some new Tacitus may 


* See professor Porson’s letter to arch-deacon Travis: 
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arise, equally profound and philosophic, but with views more ex- 


tensive, as exercised upon a wider field of vision. To such an ai: 
one would we consign the task—a task indeed—of tracing the tee 


causes of division, the growth of revolution, the grasp of despot- 
ism; the dismemberment of states; the overthrow of empires; the i Hid 
extinction of old dynasties, with the erection of new ones; the con- 1) 
in wil 





flagration of capitols; the march and massacre of legions 
short, the rise and progress, the decline and fall of that evil ge- 
nius, who has more than realized in politics the hyperbolical de- | 
sire of Archimedes in mechanics, and discovered means whereby | 
to move the world. 


LIFE OF HENRY THE GREAT, BY MAD. DE GENLIS, PARIS, 1815. 


In composing this work, the author has consulted the best ri 
sources, such as the labours of cotemporary writers, Matthieu, i 
d’Aubigné, and the immortal Sully; and she has likewise avail- | 
ed herself liberally of the talents of subsequent writers, such as | 
Perefixe, de Bury, the author of the Spirit of the League, &c. i 
Mad. de G. has displayed in this wark, those talents which dis- ry 
tinguish all her former writings, perspicuity, elegance, and the a 
art of exciting interest in her narrative: but we should wish to 
see more of the plainness of biography, and the reality of history. a 
She has traced with great justness and force the character of the | ' 
duke of Guise: but her crayon of Catharine de Medicis is not en- i 
titled to the same praise. We do not coincide in the judgment 
which she pronounces upon Coligni; and there is something like 
contradiction in the remark, which concludes the account of his 


infamous assassination: we may remember, says the author, his 


A 


grand qualities, his valour, his military renown and the austerity of 


ee ts: 


his virtues, but impartial history cannot assign to him a station 


eae st 
ia 


among great men. Is it because he carried arms aguinst his 
prince? But did he not expiate this error by his devotion, for the 
remainder of his life, to the person of Charles 1X? Condé served 
against France, for a time, but no one has ever disputed his title. | 
May we not accuse her of partiality, in lavishing this title upon HEE 


ed 
the constable de Montmorency, who, in her opinion, possessed no int 
talents, but in the administration of the finances, and who, accord- ae 
ing to her, was almost always beaten, although a good general? a 
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She betrays the same fault, when instead of describing the cardi- 
nal de Lorraine, as the source of incessant troubles in France, she 
contents herself with the cold remark, that he combined much 
genius with vast knowledge. Even the delineation of her chief 


character is liable to this objection. None of the historians of this 


prince, nor the memoirs of that day deny that with the most emi- 
nent qualities he united great weaknesses. This may be seen par- 
ticularly in the memoirs of Sully, his devoted minister, ardent ad- 
mirer, and faithful friend. We behold him there carried away by 
a passion for play, a fondness for the chase, and above all, by a de- 
votion to the sex. Of the two first of these qualities we do not 
see the slightest trace in this portrait, and mad. de G. passes 
very lightly over the jast. In Sully we find that he frequently 
lost large sums of money at play, for which this rigid minister 
would not provide the means of payment until he had read a se- 
vere lecture to the royal gamester. 

We also learn from the memoirs, that his minister frequent- 
ly remonstrated with the monarch, without avail, on his fondness 
for the chase. His ardour frequently exposed him to danger, by 
separating him from his attendants, and thus favouring the designs 
of the numerous enemies which the fanaticism of the times inces- 
santly excited. To this passion, a writer of that day attributes 
the severity of his system of criminal jurisprudence, which he 
calls a code of blood. 

Why is she so silent on the subject of his unbounded passion 
for the sex, which no other writer has dissembled? We learn 
from this work that besides many mistresses, not declared, he had 
three who acquired an entire ascendancy over him, and obtained, 
for their illegitimate issue, the highest honours. He who has read 
the life of Henry in any other biography, will immediately remem- 
ber the names of the countess de Moret, Gabrielle d’Estrées, and 
the marchioness de Verneuil. The insolent caprices of the last 
embittered his latter days; and yet such was her power, that she 
not only procured a pardon for herself, but also for her brother, 
d’Entrennes—her accomplice in a design to destroy the life of 
the princely lover. At the same time, he.was inexorable to an- 
other brother, the marshal de Biron, his companion in arms, who 
had assisted se zealously in regaining his kingdom, and who had 
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even saved his life. Itis but justice, however, to mad. de Genlis, 


to say, that she censures this excessive severity in suitable terms. 
But she says no more of his ridiculous passion, which, at an ad- 
vanced age, was excited by the charms of the young Montmo- 


renci; although it occasioned the voluntary expatriation of her 


husband, the prince de Conde. After all these concealments, 


eur author is enabled to compose a panegyrical peroration in which 
the character of her hero is bedizened with all the flowers of rhe- 
toric. Ifshe had not obscured the spots which somewhat tarnish 


the glories of this brilliant sun, mad. de G. might have softened 
the asperity of censure without offence to truth: she would have 
been permitted to contend that the losses of the monarch at play 
were not so considerable at to embarrass the economical opera- 
tions of the minister: that his fondness of the chase never seduced 
him from the councils of the state, and that with all his fondness 


ef the fair, he was a good husband and an exemplary parent. 
* * 


An Essay on the History of Nature. By Messrs. Gavotty and Toulazan. Paris. 
3 vols. 8vo. 

In the excellent introduction prefixed to this work, the authors 
ebserve that the first writers who devoted their attention to physi- 
eal objects, described them according to the sensations excited by 
the objects themselves, and therefore their descriptions were just 
and natural: but, these objects being seen in an isolated state, and, 
as it were accidentally, the mind was left in the dark with respect 
to their relations and analogies: when they wished to ascend to 
eauses, they put qualities before things, and thus great inconveni- 
ence was the result. The moderns, looking only to the defects 
in the plan of the ancients, endeavoured to remedy them by crea- 
ting artificial remedies, which being always in opposition to the 
ebjects, show no more than a systematical view. Those who 
pretend that beings cannot be described but by the means of clas- 
sification, endeavour to generalize the artificial methods; others 
disdain all method, and compose their history in a brilliant and 
episodical manner. 

These two styles are remarkable in Buffon and Linneus, be- 
tween whom our authors make the following parallel: 
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Buffon employs, with great skill, all the resources of genius, and draws 
the colours of his pencil from Nature herself: always in unison with his subject, 
he imparts motion and life to every thing, and connects the links of that im- 
mense chain, which his genius embraces in the past, the present, and the future. 
Linnzeus employs nothing but the burin, and engraves, with difficulty, some lines 
from which the rest are to be conjectured: disdaining the richness of colouring, 
he neglects those touches ef the pencil, those rays of light, those masses of shade, 
which excite astonishment in the delineations of his rival; and he prefers the in- 
vention of a new language, when his own is unable to convey his conceptions, or 
does not express them with adequate energy. The former, when the whole 
universe is spread before him, enlarges, at will, the circle of his ideas, and gene- 
ralizes them in proportion to the phenomena under contemplation: the latter, 
concentrating the strength of his mind, and always contracting it, turns upon 
himself, and seizes upon the slightest details, the insignificance of which should 
secure them from notice. In short, both seem to have assisted at the creation 
of nature: but the one, a sublime painter, embraced the whole work in one 
thought; while the other, an exact examiner, seized upon each object as it came 


from the hands of the Creator. 

Some few writers have endeavoured to imitate Buffon; but 
instead of his noble and elevated ideas, they have given us the 
exaggerated and the gigantic: for his polished periods and the 
rapid glances of a genius, which knows how to govern itself as it 
rises, they have substituted the flights of disordered imagination, 
and in a profusion of words, they demonstrate their sterility and 
their ignorance. A far greater number of naturalists are the 
declared disciples of Linnzus, because it is a much easier task to 
make a nomenclature than to write with cloquence. 

Our authors have discovered that the whole system of human 
knowledge is not confined to some well known principles, and that 
the natural sciences, in particular, have been defined inaccurate- 
ly, and require some general theory. Among the historians of 
nature, they have perceived, on the one side, a defect in order and 
plan, destructive to the harmony of the parts, and on the other a 
systematical classification of the objects, by which they are placed 
in false lights. Intending to arrange all the materials ef this 
work, in such a manner that the several paris may explain each 
other, our authors find it necessary to the discovery of this order, 
to ascertain, with precision, the theory and method of the natural 


sciences. They have therefore divided their introduction into two 


parts: in the first, by analyzing the characters of the. different 
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branches of human knowledge, they fix the extent and limits of 
the science of nature: in the second, they indicate the faults of 
some artificial classifications, and prescribe the plan which ought 


to be pursued in a history of nature. 
¥ * 


Historie de PAmbassade dans le grande Duché de Varsovie en 1812. Par 
M. de Pradt; archeveque de Malines, alors ambassadeur a Varsovie, cinquieme 
edition, @ Paris 1815. 

Tuts is an account of the mission to Warsaw, to which court 
M. de Pradt was sent by Buonaparte, in the year 1812. It will 
be reraembered that he failed in his objcct. The present publi- 
cation details the causes and reasons of this failure, and M. de 
Pradt’s justification of his own conduct. This, however, occu- 
pies by no means the larger part of the book, of which the mani- 
fest objects are, tu set forth the importance of M. de Pradt, and 
to detail such traits of character ef Buonaparte, as may be best 
calculated to gratify the wishes and humours of the “ powers that 


33 


be.” M. de Pradt well deserves a conspicuous place in the cata- 
logue “ des Gironettes.” 

Like all other very conspicuous characters, destined to occu- 
py a distinguished portion of the future page of history, Buona- 
parte has been considered during his successes, as the most able 
statesman and skilful warrior that the world has known. But 
now when his power has passed away, it is the fashion to treat 
this extraordinary man as a coward and an ideot: not merely as 
a person intoxicated with the most unexampled prosperity that 
ever fell to the lot of man, but as an “imbecil” from habitual 
restlessness, and a “ bavard’’ by constitution: he is said to have been 
marked from his early youth by more than French vanity, more 
than female loquacity, and a degree of presumption approaching 
to lunacy: his talents, we are told, were only founded on a mor- 
bid activity both of body and mind—they shone not with a stea- 
dy blaze, but flashed upon the world like the glare of lightning 
by fits and starts; and it is affirmed by many that he owed far 
more to the accidental assistance of unbounded good fortune, than 
to any thing bearing the resemblance of good conduct. No one who 
aspires to the character of honesty can praise the morality of the 
man who planned the invasion of Spain: nor can we applaud the 
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judgment which led the emperor of the French to the fields of 
Russia: or the fortitude of one who has contrasted in his conduct, 
such habitual carelessness for the lives of others, with such selfish- 
hess in preserving his own. 

But to deny talents of the highest order, both as a statesman and 








a general to a man who, for a series of twenty years, invariably beat 
the generals and the best armies of his time:—who has acquir- 
ed and overturned at pleasure, thrones, principalities and pow- 
ers, combined in array against him—who exalted the Frenéh cha- 
racter in every way most gratifying to the French nation, to a 
proud superiority for so many years, over their rival nations—- 
whose successes have not been equivocal and ephemeral, but as- 
tonishing both in succession and in magnitude--that such a man 
should be treated as little better than a frivolous and loquacious 
ideot, equally destitute of judgment and of courage—proves only, 
that the authors of such opinions, are firmly persuaded that cre- 
dulity will keep even pace with hardihood of assertion. 
After a well written preface, M. de Pradt opens his account 
with the following most extraordinary passage, which none but a 
Frenchman could have written, or could have expected that the 
public would believe on his own insulated authority. 
«‘ The emperor was observed on a particular occasion, when 
he did not expect to be overheard, awakening, as it were, from a 
deep reverie and uttering this memorable exclamation; ‘ dut one 
man out of the way, I should be master of the world!’ Who could 
this man be, who partaking, in some sort, of the attributes of 
deity, could say to the torrent, thus far but no farther!—where 
were the arms, the treasures, the means of this man, that might 
enable him to arrest the progress of the ruler of France, and the 
disturber of Europe: who, upon the wreck of thrones, of nations, 
and of laws—-one foot in blood, the other upon ruins—glanced his. 
views to the utmost limits of the world, and in his insatiable thirst 
for power, had scarcely room to breathe within the compass of 


the universe itself!” 

“ This man, was———— MYSELF.” 

M. de Pradt informs us that he wrote his account in the year 
1814, but it was not published until after the battle of Waterloo. 
We have heard that it was read in part by M. de Pradt himself, in 
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a company, where, among other persons who were engaged in 
prostrating the power of Buonaparte, was lord Wellington. At 
the conclusion of the above paragraph, all eyes were directed to- 
ward that nobleman, as exhibiting in his own person the man, who 
had arrested the career of the tyrant, and prevented his becoming 
what he aimed at, “ the master of the world.” What must have 
been the astonishment of the assembly, when M. de Pradt, gently 
bowing his head with an air of well-assumed humility, and press- 
ing his book and his hand upon his breast, repeated in a subdued 


tone, after a short pause, 
“ Cet homme 
Such is the picture of the author, drawn by his own pencil, 


+499 


c’etait moi! 





at the very outset of his performance. It is not the intention of this 
brief notice of the archbishop’s book, to enter into a_ detail of the 
want of means in the commencement, and the deficiency of re- 
sources in the progress of his mission. The degraded picture 
which he gives of Poland, is conformable with the accounts given 
by other writers; and as it must be, from the nature of its govern- 
ment and constitution. Poverty, wretchedness, filth, and misery, 
are not always confined to the lewer classes of the people; owing 
partly to the feudal principles of land tenure, and partly to the 
harassing events of the European war, pervading even the esta- 
blishments of the upper rank of society. 

As to the events of the embassy, M. de Pradt no doubt says 
every thing that is necesssary to make out a favourable case for 
himself, and suppresses only what would militate with that exhi- 
bition. All the prominent and public features of the account may 
be true, or bear a semblance to truth; but if it be the truth, it is 
manifestly not the whole truth. If M.de Pradt did not play his 
part well as a military ambassador, he performs passing well as 
an advocate and an author. Under these impressions, which the 
book has made upon us after perusal, we do not mean to give im- 
plicit credit to the personal character of Buonaparte, as M. de 
Pradt has portrayed it; believing that such an author, compos- 
ing with the manifest intentions that guided his pen, is by no 
means entitled to full belief from his reader. 

But some few anecdotes of Buonaparte’s conduct as given 
by de Pradt, are likely to be amusing to ewr readers; and there- 
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fore it is, that we have taken up the book, and have made some 
remarks upon its contents. The accusations to which M. de 








Pradt was exposed, arose he says from the following causes: 

“ Buonaparte places his own infallibility among the most rigor- 
ous axioms of the mathematics; hence he never takes for granted 
that a reverse in his affairs can be owing to any fault of his own. 

2dly. “« To the want of that attention which the emperor should 
have given, but never did give, to what was passing around him, 
and to the want of information which the persons about him, who 
ought to have given it, never did give. p. 2. 

“ This requires explanation. The emperor is profoundly ig- 
norant. The very nature of his ever restless mind, habitually 
turned to speculative notions in every way, prevents him from 
recciving real information. He dreams, he talks, he signs state 


‘papers, he peruses nothing. His loquacity attaches itself to every 


subject, it pierces into none. It is sufficient to see him run over 
the leaves of a book or a memorial, to know what ideas he can 
appropriate by such a rapid perusal: the leaves fly under his fin- 
gers, his eyes glance over the page; and in a short time the un- 
fortunate composition is almost always dismissed with contempt, or 
some general formule of disdain. ‘ 7here is nothing but stupidity 
in this book: the author is anideologist, a constituant, a jansenist.”” 
This last expression, is the very acmé of reproach. His head is 
always in the clouds, turned toward the acquisition of power: 
from this elevation, he pretends to look around the expanse with 
the eye of an eagle, and tread the surtace with the stride of a 
giant. 

“ This is manifestly the wrong way to acquire knowledge; we 
never obtain it by looking at objects inthe mass. Hence the em- 
peror never was acquainted either with the men, or with the things 
of the country which he governed. He pushed them to a dis- 
tance—he drew,.them near—but he never knew them: some transi- 
tory perceptions, some traces of discernment, some gleams of 
memory formed nearly the whole ground-work of his knowledge, 


as some pamphlets did of his library. One must have been 


often with him, and particularly have travelled with him, to form 


an idea of the gross ignorance that sometimes gave rise to the 
most laughabie disdain respecting men, and the most absurd mis- 


takes concerning things 
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«© The emperor always followed the train of his own thoughts. 
From this chase nothing could divert him—while occupied by one 
object, every other was annihilated as to him. H>-nce, strange 
as it may appear, every agent of government who did not directly 
cross his path, or become the necessary object. of his attention, 
was perfectly independent amid this furious despotism, and might 
be mischievous with impunity, or do good without observation. 

3dly. “ The immensity of the objects which the emperor af- 
fected to embrace, necessarily prevented any thing like deep re- 
search—-any accurate knowledge of detail. In France and with 
Napoleon, all objects were looked at in the mass. Individuality, 
was of too little consequence to attract the notice of so superior a 
mind: every thing was carved out in the block; every thing there- 

fore was superficially attended to. Every portrait was a sketch: 
opinions were formed on the slightest observation; a trait was 
considered as decisive of character; no time was allowed to ob- 
serve beyond this. His government was founded on favours be- 
stowed; these did not much encroach upontime. To give, to re- 
ceive; this is the affair of a moment. Unhappy the man who 
had to draw upon time--who had to offer justifications, for the 
purpose of regaining the height from which he had been precipi- 
tated! Assailed by accusation always in the form of a tempest, 
overthrown, broken, displaced, without any of those premonitory 
circumstances which are the safeguard of the unfortunate in com- 
mon situations, he stands astonished! He finds himself thrust to 
the rear of a crowd, who look on without surprise and without 
commiseration, while he who gives the blow, pursues his course 
by starts and bounds amid those whom he has elevated or de- 
pressed, as accident may have dictated; thus are you condemned 
to an existence fraught with anguish, and to scek that reparation, 
which, if you receive at all, will be the effect of accident, not. of 
repentance. Unhappy the people, among whom, indifference ob- 
serves, and chance decides! : 

“ Nor were the means of information open to the emperor: 
the obstacles were of his own creation. Nothing could approach 
him, save fear and flattery. He could not have worse safeguards, 
or worse instructers. All who approached him, bent their views 
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to discover his inclinations, to translate his thoughts, and to treat 
them as the sublime!” 

Napoleon (says de Pradt in a note) could not bear the neigh- 
bourhood of talents. He had a settled design of reigning without 
advice. In fact I have heard him exclaim in a rage “ give me 
advice;—advice to me!’’ 

Page 53. “ At one of his levees, the emperor advancing to- 
ward the prince of Neufchatel, said with that sardonic smile so 
common to him, weé/! (the subject was a conversation which the 
prince of Neufchatel had had the day before with M. de compte 
de Metternich onthe proposed exchange of Gallicia for Hliria. 
Neufchatel had observed, “ he makes difficulties; he refuses.”’) 
The emperor putting on that air and tone which discovers great 
mental agitation, replied, a pretty fellow, that! to pretend to play 
the diflomatist with me! After some other remarks of the same 
kind, he turned round to us with an air that no one can perfectly 
describe, and added, it is really a proof of the weakness of the hu- 
man mind, to believe that I can be ofiprosed with suceess! C’est bien 
une preuve de faiblesse de l’esprit humain, que de croire pou- 
voir lietter contre moi! After such an exclamation, Nebuchadnez- 
zar the proud, might be regarded as a model of humility, com- 
pared with a being so besotted with self conceit.”’ 

There are many other anecdotes of Napoleon tending to 
illustrate the character which the author thinks fit to give of this 
extraordinary man. A man, doubtless toward the close of his 
successful career, drunk with the good fortune that had for so 
long a period of difficulty and of danger accompanied the exer 
tions of his great talents and unexampled activity; but who cer- 
tainly could never have accomplished the mighty work, which the 
last twenty years have witnessed, without an energetic superiority 
of intellect, a talent of penetration into human affairs, and a reli- 
ance upon his own resources justified by events, which strongly 
belie the account given of him by M. de Pradt. Buonaparte, the 
scourge of nations, has at length fallen, and fallen, we sincerely 
hope, to rise no more: but he is entitled to common justice from 
those who undertake to delineate his character. As king Jerome 
is an object of some interest in this country from the disgraceful 
part he has played here, the following account may not be unac- 
ceptable to our readers. 
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“ The elocution of Jerome Buonaparte, is not qualified to 
make us patiently endure the length of his conversations. Na- 
ture has not formed that family either eloquent or graceful: they 
deal either in the profound or in the abstract, in exaggeration or 
in childish simplicity; they are never natural. As to this monarch, 
his intellect is gross, his expressions wire-drawn; he has a low- | 
bred air, in his countenance and in his gestures. Quintilian would rey 
never have acknowledged in him any mark of an orator. a 

“ This prince occupied me tediously: I never quitted him but 4 
with fatigue, both of my head and of my feet. One day I even 
fainted when the prince Czartorinski came in. I blessed my de- 
liverer and I escaped from half dying. The creature had talked 
incessantly during four hours, walking the whole time, and drag- 
ging me after him.” 

There are many passages in this book which we should be 
glad to extract, but it may perhaps be translated, when we shall 
notice it again. 







































FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ON THE CHARACTER OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


Tuat Charlemagne was an hero, his exploits bear evidence. | 
The subjugation of the Lombards, protected as they were by the p 
Alps, by fortresses and fortified towns, by numerous armies, and 
by a great name; of the Saxons, secured by their savage reso- 
luteness, by an untameable love of freedom, by their desert plains | 
and enormous forests, and by their own poverty; the humbling of 
the dukes of Bavaria, Aquitania, Bretagne and Gascony, proud of 
their ancestry as well as of their ample domains; the almost en- 
tire extirpation of the Avars, so long the terror of Europe; are 
assuredly works which demanded a courage and firmness of mind» 
such as Charles only possessed. 

How great his reputation was, and this too, beyond the limits it 
of Europe, is proved by the embassies sent him out of Persia, i 
Palestine, Mauritania, and even from the caliphs of Bagdad. If ia 
at the present day, an embassy from the Black or Caspian sea, 
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comes to a prince on the Baltic, it is net to. be wondered at, since 
such are now the political relations of the four quarters of the 
world, that a blow which is given to any one of them is felt more 
or less by all the others. Whereas in the times of Charlemagne, 
the inhabitants of one of the known parts of the world, scarcely 
knew what was going on in the rest. Nothing but the extraordi- 
nary, all-piercing report of Charles’s exploits could bring this to 
pass. His greatness, which set the world in astonishment, was 
likewise, without doubt, that which begot in the pope and the 
Romans, the first idea of the re-establishment of their empire. 
It is true, that a number of things united to make Charles a 
great man——favourable circumstances of time, a nation already dis- 
ciplined to warlike habits, a long life, and the consequent acqui- 
sition of experience, such as no one possessed in his whole realm. 
Still, however, the principal means of his greatness Charles found 
in himself. His great mind was capable of extending its atten- 
tion tothe greatest multiplicity of affairs. In the middle of Sax- 
ony he thought on Italy and Spain, and at Rome he made provi- 
sions for Saxony, Bavaria, and Pannonia. He gave audience to 
the ambassadors of the Greek and other potentates, and himself 
audited the accounts of his own farms, where every thing was 
Busy as his mind was, 
Charles 


could see into every thing himself, and do every thing himself, as 


entered even to the number of the eggs.* 
his body was not less in. one continued state of motion. 


* The prostituted muse of Peter Pindar, has endeavoured to render the 
character of the present monarch of Great Britain ridiculous, by describing his 
attention to subjects of domestic economy. But he was regarded, some years ago, 
by the ablest representative that this government ever sent to a foreign court, as 
one of the most sensible men in the British dominions: and this opinion is corrobo- 
rated by that of two of the ablest modern writers, who had the honour of being 
admitted to personal interviews with his majesty. We may laugh at the absurdi- 
ties of royalty, but we ought to respect its virtues. In the midst of pzans of vic- 
tory and the grateful homage of a delivered people, our own immortal hero, 
never forgot the glebes of Mount Vernon: and it is believed that one of his sue» 
cessors could send a hogshead of tobacco, and a public despatch in the same 
vessel, to the ports of Europe. 

It is a curious fact, that general Washington and the king of Great Britain, 
should have been, at nearly the same time, corresponding with sir Arthur Young, 


on the subject of Agriculture: the latter under an assumed name. 
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far as his powers extended: and even this it was too, which gave 
to his undertakings such a force and energy. 

But with all this, the government of Charles was the govern- 
ment of a conqueror, that is, splendid abroad and fearfully op- 
pressive at home. What a grievance must it not have been for 
the people, that Charles for forty years together, dragged them 
now to the Elbe, then to the Ebro, after this to the Po, and thence 
back again to the Elbe; and this not to check an invading enemy, 
but to make conquests which were of little profit to the French 
nation! This must prove too much at length for a hired soldier: 
how much more for conscripts, who did not live only to fight, but 
who were fathers of families, citizens and proprietors! But above 
all, is it to be wondered at, that a nation like the French, should 
suffer themselves to be used as Charles used them. But the peo- 
ple no longer possessed any considerable share of influence: All 
depended on the great chieftains, who gave their willing suffrage for 
endless wars, by which ¢hey were sure always to win. They found 
the best opportunity, under such circumstances, to make them- 
selves great and mighty at the expense of the freemen resident 
within the circle of their baronial courts; and when conquests 
were made, it was far more for their advantage than that of the 
monarchy. In the conquered provinces there was a necessity for 
dukes, vassal kings, and different high offices: all this fell to their 
shere. 

I would not say this, if we did not possess incontrovertible 
original documents of those times, which prove clearly that 
Charles’s government was an unhappy one for the people, and that 
this great man, by his actions, laboured to the direct subversion of 
his first principles. It was his first pretext to establish a greater 
equality among the members of his vast community, and to make 
all free and equal subjects under a common sovereign. From the 
necessity occasioned by continued war, the exact contrary took 
place. Nothing gives us a better notion of the interior state of 
the French monarchy, than the third capitular of the year 811. 
Allis full of complaint, the bishops and earls clamouring against 
the freeholders, and these in their turn against the bishops and 
earls. In truth the freeholders had no small reason to be discon- 
tented, and to resist, as far as they dared, even the imperial levies. 
A dependant must be content to follow the lord without furthes 
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questioning: for he was paid for it. Buta free citizen, who lived 
wholly on his own property, might reasonably object to suffer 
himself to be dragged about in all quarters of the world, at the 
fancies of his lord: especially as there was so much injustice in- 
termixed. Those who gave up their property entirely, or. in part 
of their own accord, were left undisturbed at home, while those, 
who refused to do this, were forced so often into service, that at 
length, becoming impoverished, they are compelled by want, te 
give up or dispose of their free tenures to the bishops or earls. 

It almost surpasses belief to what a height, at length, the 
aversion to war rose in the French nation, from the multitude of 
the campaigns and the grievances connected with them. The 
national vanity was now satiated by the frequency of victories: 


-and the plunder which fell to the lot of individuals, made but a 


poor compensation for the losses and burthens sustained by their 
families at home. Some, in order to become exempt from mili- 
tary service, sought for menial employments in the establishments 


of the bishops, abbots, abbesses, and earls. Many made over 
their free property to become tenants at will of such lords as 
from their age, or other circumstances, they thought would be 


ealled to no further military services. Others, even privately took 


away the life of their mothers, aunts or other relatives, in order 


that no family residents might remain through whom their names 
might be known, and themselves traced; others voluntarily made 
slaves of themselves, in order thus to render themselves incapa- 


ble of the military rank. 
a 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY HELD AT PHILADELPHIA 


Members elected since January 1815. 


GENERAL J. G. Swift, and the honourable De Witt Clinton 
of New York. 


John Gummere, of Burlington. 
The following of Philadelphia; Revd. Dr. J. P. Wilson, 


Thomas Gilpin, Dr. J. S. Dorsey, J. G. Biddle, Dr. Joseph 
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Hartshorne, Dr. Joseph Parish, Dr. G. Troost, Joseph Hopkin- 
son, J. M. Scott, Charles W. Hare, J. P. Norris, Joseph Read. 





Donations to the Society in 1814.--The names of the donors 
are in Italics. 


FOR THE LIBRARY. 


Memoirs of the American Academy, vol. 3, part 1, 4to. Bos- 
ton, 1809. Zhe Socicty. 

Transactions of the Royal Society, Edinburg, vol. 7, part 1, 
1814, 4to. The Society. 

Transactions of the Antiquarian Society, London, vol. 17, 1814, 
4to. The Society. 

Collections of New York Historical Society, 1811 to 1814. 
8vo. The Society. 

Memoires de la Classe des Sciences Math. et Phys. de 1’In- 
stitut de France, 4to. for 1808,9, 10,11, 12, 14.—Memoires de 
divers Scavans, vol. 2, 4to, Paris, 1811.—Base du systeme Me- 
trique ou mesure de l’arc entre Barcelona et Dunkirk, 4to. Paris, 
1810. The Institut. 

A specimen of the Iroquois language by S. Mills. J. Cham- 
berlayne. : 


Political works of Dr. Franklin, London, 1779, 8vo.—Hip- 


pocrates’ Aphorismi, 2 vols. 8vo.—Medicina Statica of Sanctori- 
us.—Kiel’s Medicina Statica Britannica, 8vo. Jonathan Williams. 

Constitution of the Spanish monarchy, 8vo. 1814. George 
Palmer. 

A collection of Pamphlets, &c. published by him. Rev. Dr. 
Abercrombie. 

Eclectic Repertory, vol. 2, 3, 1812—3, Philadelphia, 8vo. 
Thomas Dobson. 

Examination before the house of commons of Great Britain, 
of witnesses relative to the orders in council, folio, 1812, London. 
William Vaughan. 

Hist. des Arbres forest. Des Etats Unis, Nos. 17 to 24. Mi- 
chaux. The author. 

List of the Post Offices of the United States, 1814. 4. Brad- 


fey. 
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Catalogue of the library of the New York Historical Society, 
1813. Z. Alden. 

Maps, part of New York State, and Upper and Lower Cana- 
da. The publisher, 4. Lay. 

Memoirs of William Penn, by Thomas Clarkson, Philadel- 
phia edition. Jsaac Pierce. 

Rapports de L’Institut de France, viz. Comparaison des Lan- 
gues Francoise et Italienne, 1812. Le Breton sur la vie et ouvrages 
de Haydn, 1812. Surla Physique par Cuvier, 1811. William Short. 

Emporium of Arts, &c. No. 1, 2, of Sd vol. 8vo. 1814. Tho- 
mas Cooper, editor. 

Engravings to illustrate 2d vol. Bell’s Anatomy, Philadelphia 

Theory of agreeable sensations, 16’s, Philadelphia. Anthony 


Finley. 


An account of the Free School at New York, 1812. De 
WVitt Clinton. 

His System of Anatomy, 2 vols. 8vo. Philadelphia, 1814. % 
From the author, C. Wistar. 

Sur le mouvement des ondes par Bremontier, Paris 1809, 8vo 

Origin of the Consular Establishment, by D. B. Warden, 
Paris, 1813, 8vo. 

Tabula Veneris—Auct. B. de Linderman, Gothe, 1810, 4to. 

Tables Barometriques par Linderman, Gothce, 1809, 8vo. 

Historical Essay on the Progress of Astronomy for 10 years, 
inGerman. JD. B. Warden. 

Rules of perspective, by A. Bozzo, translated by James, 1695. 
London, folio. 2dward Farris. 

American Ornithology, vol. 9, 1814. No. 3, Pinkerton’s 
Atlas, Philadelphia. Bradford & Inskeep. 

Travels through Canada, by George Heriot, vo. Philadel- 
phia edition, 1814. MM. Carey. . | 

Archeologia Amer. on the extinct animals and vegetables of i" 
North America, Philadelphia, 1814, 8vo. &. S. Barton. 

A Description of the roads of the United States, 1814. Ju. 
venile Atlas, 1814, Philadelphia. The editor, John Melish. : 

Nautical Almanac, 8vo. 1814, New Brunswick. Editor, Joh» : 
Garnet. 

Treatise on Surveying, Philadelphia, 8yo. 1814. From the au 


thor, Jolin Gummere 
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Sheffield’s observations on the Commerce of the United 
States, Dublin, 8vo.—Considerations on the relations of Great 
Britain and United States, 1784, London, 8vo.—Sinclair’s Cam- 
paign against the Indians in 1791, Philadelphia, 8vo. 1812—Ac- 
count of Pike’s Expedition in 1807 to the sources of the Missis- 
sippi, Philadelphia, 1810, 8vo.—Works of Fisher Ames, 1809, 
Boston, 8vo.—Vue de la Colon. Espagnole sur le Mississippi, | 
par De Vellon, edition 1803. John Vaughan. af 


FOR THE CABINET. 


Two specimens of heads of animals found in the Big-bone 
lick. Thomas Jefferson. 
Several specimens of minerals and carbonated wood. Solo- 
mon W. Conrad 
A Differential Thermometer. By the inventor, Dr. De Buts. 
rHE FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS TO 
THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE PHILADELPHIA ATHENZUM. | 


g In pursuance of the directions contained in the ninth article 
| of the charter of incorporation, the board of directors of the Phi- 
: ladelphia Athenzum lay before the stockholders a statement of 
the treasurer’s accounts, together with the minutes of the board, 
and ask leave to report: 

That since the date ofthe charter of incorporation the rooms ! 
have been daily and regularly opened, and numerously attended i 
by the members of the institution and by strangers visiting the city. 
The principal gazettes of the union have been duly received and 
filed in the news-room, and also, occasionally, files of foreign jour- 
nals, of the latest dates. The tables of the reading-room have 
been furnished with all the American periodical works of approv- 
ed literary reputation, and copies of other books as early as they 
were published from the Philadelphia presses, or could be pro- 
: cured from other places. The collection of books of reference, 
' charts and maps continues to be augmented by valuable donations 
and deposits. A cabinet of medals and coins, and another of 





minerals, are already very handsomely furnished with curious 
and elegant specimens from those departments of art and nature. 
The charge of the rooms has been committed to a librarian, an 
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office provided for by a regulation of the board, in October last, 
whose attention and talents give every advantage to the order and 
arrangement of the institution. "The number of members holding 
shares of the stock, is one hundred and ninety-five—and the num- 
ber of annual visiters, is two hundred and forty-five—and the lists 
of each of these descriptions are gradually increasing; though we 
must acknowledge that the rate of increase is not such as to pro- 
mise the immediate complement which is requisite to perfect 
the design of the establishment. 

The following statements exhibit the account of the treasu- 
rer with the Athenzum: 
Statement of stock account with Atheneum, from the books of 

Roberts Vaux, treasurer. 


Dr. 


_ To amount received from one hundred and twenty-one 


stockholders of the Athenzum, as per list fur- 
nished, Dolls. 2065 
Cr. 
By amount paid into the general fund of the institution, 
as per minute dated 18th November ult. Dolls. 400 
By amount of United States stock, purchased by R. H. 
Morris, per his account of December 6th $352 87, 
United States 6 per cent. a 954 and brokerage, 
By $242 United States stock, also purchased by R.H. 
Morris, 12th December, a 197, and brokerage, 235 34 


o3 
G2 
“I 


88 


By 110 30 15th December, a 97 and brokerage, 107 25 
By 757 88 16th December, a 99 and brokerage, 751 87 
By balance due by the treasurer uninvested, 232 66 


ne AR a oe 


Dolls. 2065 OO 


Roberts Vaux in general account with the Atheneum. 


Dr. 
Amount collected by him from three hundred and twen- 


ty-seven subscribers, at $5, $1635 
Amount of newspapers sold, 23 
Amount charged in the stock account, being borrowed, 

and to be repaid in that account, 400 
Balance due R. Vaux, treasurer, on this account, 112 66 


42170 66 
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Cr. E 
| | 
| By the amount of expenses of the institution, collected ti 
. from the account furnished, $2170 66 ‘ 
g Balance due R. Vaux, $112 66 4 


Philadelphia, January 7, 1816. 


, Stated by Jacopn GRATzZ, 
| 3 Jonan THompson, 


A large part of the disbursements. of the present year were 
on account of the expenses of providing furniture for the rooms, 


: Committee. 


stock maps, and of the payment of $300 due for the collection of 
/ i the back numbers of several periodical publications, purchased 
. the last year and designed for the foundation of a library, to con- 
tain complete series of those valuable works. 

The board have always considered the sums paid by the 
stockholders on account of the prices of their shares as not being 
applicable to the current expenses of the institution, but as design- 
ed to be vested in such manner as would be most conducive to 
the regulating of the ordinary income and to the permanency of the 
establishment. It wAs in this view of the destination of the capi- 
tal stock that they directed the sum of four hundred dollars to be 
drawn from the treasury in the shape of a loan, to be refunded - 
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g | out of the proceeds of the future annual contributions. As to the 


Se FERS Ee - 


appropriation of this stock the board have contemplated the erec- 
tion of a building suited to the accommodation of the institution | 
as the most useful investment, and hope that the exertions of the ; 
7 members, aided by the liberality of the citizens of Philadelphia, 
6 ; will enable some subsequent board to submit to the stockholders 


or 


- e before long, a plan for that desirable object. 

. In addition to the annual contributions of the members, we 

| refer with pleasure to the donations and deposits of the friends 
of the institution, as sources from which the rooms have been : 
supplied with a large portion of their valuable contents. To them d : 
we acknowledge the possession of our cabinets of medals, coins, 4 
and minerals, the busts, prints, and paintings, the greater number | 


= 
.* =” 


of books of reference and statistics and many valuable maps and 
charts. We entertain a hope that this spirit of patronage will 
continue to be extended to the institution, and that some much 
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valued arrangement will grow out of our scarce and curious pro- 
ductions. 

All the monies received into the treasury have been the pay- 
ments on account of the prices of shares in the stock and the an- 
nual contributions. The proceeds of the latter, together with the 
loan above mentioned, have been appropriated to the arrangement 
of the rooms and to the literature suitable to the design of the in- 
stitution. On the subject of these current expenses it is the duty 
‘of the board to acknowledge, that whilst they have had the satis- 
faction of witnessing the fitness of the plan of the Athenzeum to 
the ends proposed, to be fully proved by the circumstances at- 
tending its operation, they have, also, at the same time had to re- 
gret that funds should not have been supplied co-extensive with 
the wide field of usefulness embraced by that plan. The pro- 


gress of the institution has disclosed new capacities for encom- 


passing objects of interest and utility, and invites to an increased 
liberality for the gratification of literary curiosity. But the board 
have the mortification to inform the members that full effect has 
not been given to these capacities; that the design of the institu- 
tion has not been fairly executed—for the want of the requisite 
monied resources. It was hoped that as soon asthe history of the 
Athenzum should have given proof of the practical and general 
utility of its design, large additions of members, at the moderate 
price of subscription, would have given the most ample scope to 
its operations—But, although new members are monthly added 
to our list, and in such numbers too as to assure us of the flou- 
rishing state of the establishment at some future period, yet up to 
this time we must confess disappointment of our anticipations of 
aid from this quarter—and if the members wish, as we presume 


they do, tv reap in the present season the full benefit of the insti- 
tution, the provision of sufficient funds must receive their imme- 
diate attention. The prices of our stock shares and subscriptions 
are lower than those of any other institution of the same nature 
with our own.—Yet these prices would have been sufficiently high, 
if the number which we had caiculated, had been subscribed for. 
We submit for the consideration of the members the propriety of 
using their personal influence to add new names to the list of stock- 


holders and annual visiters. 
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With the means furnished by the present revenue, the com- 
mittee of purchasers have been obliged to confine their orders, 
with a few exceptions, to the sphere of home publications. Of 
these the collection is certainly liberal, and perhaps unequalled by 
any other in the union—The news-room contains forty files of 
American gazettes, and the collection of periodical publications 
is still more complete in the comprehension of its peculiar spe- 
cies of literature—But the receipts from foreign places have been 
few. Besides the donations of some of our countrymen, which they 
have procured abroad, we have received only a small number of 
British periodical publications and other late works, purchased, 
by direction, in London—but we trust that the pleasure and in- 
struction of the latest foreign productions will not be much long- 
er withholden from the rooms—for when it is known to the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia that a system is in readiness to introduce the 
foreign journals, periodical works and other books as early as 
they are published, and to bring their varied mass of intelligence 
within the compass of daily inspection, it is improbable that the 
plan will fail of success from the want of liberal funds. 


SAMUEL EwInc, 
RoBertTs Vaux, Committee. 
Ricuarp C. Woop, 


Philadelphia, 3\st January, 1816. 

InsTRUCTERS and students are informed that a new Treatise 
of Algebra, for the use of a college in England, will be reprinted 
in this country, under the inspection of a person conversant in 
that science. This book combines the theory and practice of Al- 
gebra, and is better adapted to the purposes of education than 
any which is studied in our schools and colleges. The price will 


not exceed 150 cents, 


Wma. W. Woovwarp has issued proposals for publishing a 
work entitled PHitoLoGicaL RESEARCHES, or an attempt to elu- 
cidate the principles of English grammar by a comparison with 
those of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. By James P. 
Witson, D. D. The editor has been favoured with the perusal 
of a part of the manuscript of this work, and he feels very desi- 
rous that the public should be in possession of the whole. It would 
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at be presumptuous in him to add a word in recommendation of the la- 
bours of adivine, whose name is so well known in all those places 
where unaffected eloquence is admired, where piety is revered, and 
ae learning respected. This work was written for the instruction of 
the sons of the author in the languages of which it treats, and its 
object is to convey instruction in matters that are not usually 
taught in schools. 

We earnestly exhort the teachers, the parents and the scho- 
lars of the country to aid in the distributipn of a treatise, of which 
we afhrm with great confidence, that it will be useful to the com- 
munity and honourable to our literary character. There are very 
few men among us who could write such a book, but all may 
patronize it, and many may be improved by its learning. 

The price will not exceed three dollars bound, and every 
tenth copy will be gratis. 

M. Carey has just published the Paradise of Coquettes; be- 
yond all comparison the most exquisite production that has ap- 
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peared fora long time. It combines the polish and comprehen- 
siveness of Pope, the simplicity of Goldsmith, and the elegant 
irony of Addison. After being so long confined to the “ donjon 


ee 


keeps” of Walter Scott, and the Corsair’s caves of lord Byron, we 
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breathe fresh air with this sprightly and entertaining perform- 
bs ance, in our hands. 
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Tue first number of the “ Evangelical Repository” (to be 
published monthly, at three dollars per ann.) has just appeared. 
This work will contain biographical sketches of those illustrious 
votaries, whose example may tend to the promotion of the Chris- 
tian religion, essays on literary and religious topics, extracts from 
new, scarce, or valuable works, reports of the rise and progress 
of religious and benevolent societies, &c. &c. The editor’s plan 
is sanctioned by several of the most respectable gentlemen among 
the clergy and laitv of Philadelphia, whose names accompany the 
ry proposals. Such a pledge, we should suppose, would secure the 
re most ample succéss. We have only room to add that the first 
number, as far as it goes, affords evidence that the editor is not 
mmworthy of the highly honourable approbation, with which it is 
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offered to the patronage of the moral and the wise of every de- 
nomination. 


Tuomas Dosson continues the publicatian of the celebrated 
Atlas of Pinkerton. Those who procure nine subscribers are en- 
titled to a tenth gratis. It will be comprised in twenty numbers 
at four doilars each. 

The superiority in the manner of drawing and engraving 
this Atlas must necessarily occasion uncommon expense: but 
amid the frequent publications from the American press, it may 
reasonably be expected that the science of geography, so useful 
to all classes of men, should aspire to some degree of that mag- 
nificence which distinguishes the progress of the arts. While 
those arts, which are merely ornamental, meet with the most li- 
beral encouragement, it may be hoped that a work uniting perma- 
nent utility with honourable magnificence will not be neglected 
by a discerning public. 

Mr. Dosson proposes to publish by subscription (six del- 
lars per ann. two vols. in boards, each pp. 400.) an American 
Register, or summary review of history, politics, and literature; 
to be issued semi-annually, and conducted by Robert Walsh, jun. 
It is intended that the work shall comprise:—a sketch of the po- 
litical history, foreign and domestic, of the six months immediate- 
ly preceding the appearance of each volume;—an exposition of 
domestic and foreign literature for the same interval;—a free sy- 
nopsis of the debates in congress, with an occasional investigation 
of their merits in point of doctrine and style;—a notice of such of 
the proceedings of the governments and corporate bodies of the 
several states as seem to bear on the interests of the union;—a 
selection of the most important statistical and state papers;—and 
a record of occurrences which tend to mark the progress of the 
arts and sciences, or to illustrate the peculiar genius and manners 
of the American people. 

A. Dr.ano, of Boston, has issued proposals for printing a 
Summary of voyages and travels performed by himself in Europe, 
Asia, Africa and America. This gentleman, we learn, has been 
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three times round the world, and was three years making discove- 
ries and surveys. Heisthe only surviving officer ot che ship 
Massachusetts, which sailed from Boston, in 1790: and afterwards 
commanded the Perseverance in her seven years’ voyage in the 
Pacific and other seas. During this time, we recollect, he cap- 
tured a Spanish ship which had beenrisen upon by the slaves on 
board; who had put several of the Spaniards to death. For this 
gallant act, he received a medal from the Spanish king, and was 
much caressed by the Spanish. 

THE editor of some of the Tuscan Classics, Mr. Zotti, 
is engaged in the republication of the original letters of the 
learned Ganganelli (Clement XIV.) 

It is to be hoped, that this able editor will be induced, besides 
a full memoir of the author, to supply the desideratum of literary 
and historical notices, relative to the persons addressed, and topics 
discussed in this interesting correspondence. It would also form a 
valuable appendix to his projected work, if Mr. Z. were to annex 
an Italian translation of the letters which were written in Latin, and 
numbered, though not inserted in the Paris edition, by Caraccioli, 
in 1777—the only correct and authentic edition, it is believed, that 
is now in existence. 

Scotland.—One of the greatest literary prizes ever given in this 
island, was decided lately at Aberdeen, in Scotland. Mr. Bur- 
nett, a merchant in that city, bequeathed a sum, to accumulate 
until it should amount to 1600 pounds sterling, to be then given in 
two prizes; the first of 1200 pounds, and the second 400 pounds, 
to the two writers who should, in the opinion of three judges 
chosen by the members of King’s and Marischal colleges, the 
established clergy of Aberdeen, and his own trustees, produce the 
best dissertation on this subject, viz. The evidence that there is 
a Being all-powerful, wise, and good, by whom every thing exists; 
and particularly to obviate difficulties regarding the wisdom and 
goodness of the Deity, and that, in the first place, from conside- 
rations independent of written Revelation, and in the second place, 
from the Revelation of the Lord Jesus, and from the whole, to 
point out the inferences most necessary for and useful to man- 
kind. 
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It was required that all the essays should be lodged with a 
gentlemen at Aberdeen, by the first of January, 1814. Seven 
years were allowed for the candidates to prepare their disserta- 
tions. Repeated notices were given in the newspapers, of the 
amount of the prizes, the subject, and the conditions. The judges 
appointed and sworn, were Gilbert Gerard, D. D. professor of 
divinity in King’s college, Aberdeen, and author of the Institutes 
of Biblical Criticism; the rev. George Glenie, professor of Moral 
Philosophy in Marischal college; and Robert Hamilton, L L. D., 
professor of Mathematics in the same college, and author of a 
work on the national debt, and various other well-known publica- 
tions.—At a meeting of their electors, at Marischal college, the 
three judges reported, that they had unanimously decreed the 
prizes to two dissertations; and on opening the sealed letters, it was 
discovered that the 1200 pound prize was due to W. L. Brown, 
D. D., principal of Marischal college, and that of 400 pounds to 
T. H. Summer, esq. of Eton college. Dr. Brown has gained 
several literary prizes on the continent. 

A very extraordinary and singular female appointment took 
place lately at the university of Giesen, in Germany. The faculty 
of physicians conferred the dignity of doctor of Midwifery on the 
lady of doctor Von Siebold, of Darmstadt, who, jointly with her hus- 
vand, has distinguished herself for many years, by her philanthro- 
pic zeal in that branch of the profession, and by her unwearied ex- 
ertions to promote vaccination, as a preventive of the small-pox. 

Mr. D. Vinton, of Providence, R. I. has recently published 
“ The Masonic Minstrel,” consisting of songs, duets, glees, 
catches, rounds, canons, and canzonets. We are informed by one 
of the initiated, that “a collection of masonic songs, set in the dif- 
ferent parts, is a desideratum among the fraternity, as the dignified 
and solemn character of masonry does not prohibit occasional sea- 
sons of innocent festivity.” We can scarcely boast, like Bottom, 
of having “ a reasonable good earin music:” and therefore do not 
undertake to predict that these songs will make masons merry or 
infuse hilarity among the lovers of harmony generally. It is recom- 
mended, however, by a lone list of gentlemen who preside over 
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the most respectable lodges. It is ornamented with masonic plates, 
elegantly executed, and a variety of vignettes. An historical ac- 
count of masonry, and a list of all the lodges in the United States 
are prefixed. The collection is undoubtedly to be preferred to any 
that has appeared in this country, by every purchaser who would 
be inclined to gratify a refined taste at a very trifling expense. 
It contains four hundred and forty-six pages—price three dollars. 


Mr. Dar.ey proposes to publish a map of Louisiana in four 
sheets, price ten dollars. 


The first number has appeared at Baltimore, of the Por- 
ticd, a monthly repository of science and literature, “ conducted 
by two men of Padua.” Their object is “ to combine the 
properties of various periodical publications, and concentrate 
the rays of various departments of literature.’ We cannot 
but feel a lively interest in any thing that concerns a city in 
which we spent many of our happiest years. The people of 
Baltimore are extremely liberal in the promotion of every enter- 
prise connected with commerce, but literature is left to its own 
resources. We do not mean “ the fat and greasy citizens,’’ but 
the gentlemen of that community. They are frank, open, gene- 
rous and just: they have been prosperous to an unexampled de- 
eree. Ina few years, their city must rival the first in the union, 
in wealth, elegance, and population. Let her emulate their en- 
couragement of the arts which refine taste, embellish manners, 


and promote yirtuc. 


—eet 


In the course of the last month, a little book, with the modest 
title of Practical Hints to young Females, from the pen of Mrs. 
Taylor, has made its appearance, and she has shown that a hint 
may contain a great deal of matter. The name of this author is 
not as familiar to us as those of many illustrious women of Great 
Britain, from whose writings we have derived instruction and de- 
light. But perhaps we may be safe in pronouncing her not infe- 
rior to any of them in her knowledge of human nature, and per- 
ception of character. 

If to the many excellent works on female education and man- 
ners, nothing absolutely new can be added—yet, on a subject se 
very important, it may be useful to repeat old maxims. A new 
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book, like a new fashion, awakens attention and excites curiosity. 
What one has read, another must read; it becomes a subject of 
conversation, and thus are instructions, neglected or forgotten, 
again renewed for further consideration. 

It has been republished in Boston by Wells and Lilly, in a 
manner which unites cheapness with elegance. We recommend 
it to the patronage of the public school and the domestic fireside- 


It will give experience to the young, and be auxiiliary to the best 
wishes of the more advanced. 


ee 


Tue Heroine, or the Adventures of Cherubina, by Mr. Bar- 
rett, has been twice printed in England and once in this country. 
It is a very admirable satire upon the sentimental whinings of 
Rousseau andthe horrors of Monk Lewis, and Mrs. Radcliffe. 
The heroine is the daughter of a very honest old farmer: but her 
head is bewildered and her heart entangled, by long indulgence 
in these inebriating stimulants. She becomes disgusted with the 
realities of vulgar life, and runs away from her home under a per- 
suasion, that in the discovery of another parent of noble descent, 
she shall become the mistress of some moated mansion, and dis- 
port, as in feudal days, with lords and ladies of high degree. 
She is, in short, a Don Quixote in petticoats. The tale is some- 
what too long; and we should say that it borders too much on the 
broad caricature, did we not recollect a parallel for every incident, 
in the volumes of a circulating library, which are still devoured 
with avidity by those young misses who laugh at Celebs and de- 
spise the vicar of Wakefield. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


{The following lines form a picture which is full of nature and beauty. 
They first appeared in an epilogue to a new farce called Nor at Homer, by R. 
C. Dallas. It is understood that they were written by the author of Hore Jonice, 


a poem which displays the learning of the scholar and the fervor of the poet. } 


HOME. 





Not such their home, whom love has taught to know 


From that blest source what real transports flow. 
Home! ’tis the name of all that sweetens life; 
It speaks the warm affection of a wife; 
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a: ‘ke Ksping babe that prattles on the knee, 
i | In all the playful grace of infancy; 
ae The spot where fond parental love may trace 


a The growing virtues of a blooming race; 

Oh! ’tis a word of more than magic spell, 

qi Whose sacred power the wanderer best can tell; 
} i He who, long distant from his native land, 

4 ty Feels at her name his eager soul expand: 

he Whether as patriot, husband, father, friend, 

To that dear point his thoughts, his wishes bend; 
And still he owns, where’er his footsteps roam, 


A Life’s choicest blessings centre all—at home. 
i , ee 
£ THE RIVAL ROSES. 
xf LonG time two rival roses led ¢ 
FS Britannia’s sons to fight— 
7 Still flushed with anger bloomed the red, 
4 Still pale with rage the white. 
‘Qh! silly flowers, in friendship live,’’ 
; Cried Mary, “ nothing loth, 
% For know henceforth I mean to give 
My countenance to both.” 
| Her words their ancient ire efface, 
5 War ceased his stormy weather, 
t | And now both flowers, on Mary’s face, 
Blend lovingly together. J 
ia 
q TO A LADY, ON HER BIRTH-DAY 
| 
? Say, shall I wish, with social cheer, 
P While all around is fair and gay, 
. To add to thee ancther year, 


On this thy happy natal day? 

Could I, when doubts and fears prevail, 
Unconscious of thy future state, 

Lift up the dark mysterious veil 

That hides the record of thy fate— 
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Could I behold thy future days, 

When seen by inspiration’s powers, 

Rise all enraptured on my gaze, 

And crowned with wreaths of smiling flowers: 
Could I behold a train of joys, 
Attendant, waiting on thy beck; 

Should fortune spread her glittering toys, 
Thy sunshine be without a speck: 

Could smiles and graces, without end, 

To thee their annual homage pay— 

To heav’n in suppliance would I bend 
For many, many a natal day. 

But dare I breathe to heaven this prayer, 
A confidence how false and vain, 

When Sickness, Sorrow, and Despair 
May each, in dread succession, reign. 
Though Joy thy slumbering couch adorns, 
And smooths the pillow for thy head, 
Grief still may sow thy sieep with thorns, 
And waking Anguish haunt thy bed. 

The Fever, with malignant breath, 
Unseen, may watch thy midnight groan, 
Breathe through thy veins the fires of death, 
And banish Reason from her throne. 

The hectic fiend may watch his prey, 
And on thy ruddy cheek descend, 

And flatter still, and still betray; 

Like many a treacherous worldly friend. 
Poor sorrowing mortals, frail and weak, 
Unknowing what is good or ill, 

Should thus, in humbler accents speak— 
Lord, teach us to obey thy will. 


THE PILGRIM’S REST. 


THERE is a place of sweet repose, 
Life’s wearied pilgrim’s rest; 

A calm retreat from all the woes 
That racked his feeling breast. 
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Safe in that haven moored, at last, 
Though madd’ning tempest rave, 
His shattered bark heeds not the blast, 


- Life’s storms reach not the grave. 
SYDNEY, 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


An old correspondent who writes from Boston, will find that 
we have paid the earliest attention to his remarks. Although we 
feel the most hearty contempt for the swaggering style which has 
been adopted of late years, in fighting our battles o’er again, we 
are equally ready to condemn the frigid coldness or the lurking 
hostility of penurious praise. We love to render honour to whom 
honour is due: but if we were to indulge any bias it should be 
on the side of our country: and in the selection of a hero we 
should not dwell very fondly upon the character of one, in which 
personal intrepidity is the only quality that attracts regard. 


oe 


Tue editor’s bureau is crowded with “ effusions” which are 
dated from the Muses’ bower. But the writers seem to be of a very 
suspicious character. We doubt whether they ever climbed the 
forked mount or bathed in the sacred stream. They never scan- 
ned the brow of Hymettus, or they might have pleased us with 

Such strains as would have won the ear 


Of Pluto, to have quite set free 


The half-regained Eurydice. 


Ree eames 


WE are not ignorant of the effects of such arts as are descri- 
bed by “ Celia.”” Such a woman is 


Skill’d to retire, and in retiring draws 


Hearts after her tangled in amorous nets. 


Leelee 


Mr. SaunTEr desires us to remind his old friends of his 
existence, and he requests them to correspond with him. 


From the articles which were found among the papers of the 
late Mr. Oldschool, we have selected the following for publica- 
tion: “ To Penury:”—“ Sydney:’’—“ Frederic:”~-“ P.”’--« A.” 
* Quevedo:”——“ Jarvis:”—-and a few others. The “ Rejected Ad- 
dresses” have been carefully read and silently dismissed. [ 
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would be too tedious to enumerate the contents of this budget, 
nor is it likely that the writers would be much pleased by a more 
particular notice. 


Ir is much to be wished that those who favour us with their 
correspondence would remember the golden rule of Tom Shuf- 
fleton—— pay the post Muggins:” it is also desirable that the 
manuscript should be written distinctly. Carelessness in punctu- 
ation cannot be tolerated. In this part of the duty of an author it 
is reiated of the poet Savage, that he was so scrupulous, as to pay 
back the fifth part of a slender pittance which he received for one 
of his copyrights, for punctuating his proof-sheets. 

We have received a variety of communications on the sub- 
ject of bank paper and specie. We had indulged a hope that we 
might have been spared from this important question, as it has 
been treated in various publications, particularly, and with great 
ability, by Dr. Bollman and judge Workman. The editor had, 
therefore, thought no more of the subject than to hum one of 
Macheath’s airs, as he dwelt alternately upon the themes of cur- 
rency and cash: 

How happy could I be with either! 

But as the present state of the circulating medium forms an 
important epoch in the history of the country, we shall endeavour, 
in our next number, to submit to the reader such considerations 
on the matter, as a careful inquiry may suggest. 

Tue reply to Milton, which we quoted in our last, was writ- 
ten by Sa/masius. ‘The reader is requested to correct the error 
with his pen. The tract in question is entitled, Defensio Regia 
fro Carolo Primo. Milton was not dismayed by the brilliant re- 
putation of the author, who was a favourite at the most distinguish- 
ed courts, and reigned like a dictaior, over the learning of his 
day. He replicd to the proud and vaunting performance of the 
ereat champion, in his Defensio fro Pefiulo Anglicano: a work 
which completely answered the ends for which it was written. It 
procured the highest distinctions for the bard, and drove his an- 
tagonist into an obscurity, which would long since haye become 
an utter ebliyien but lor this masteriy defence. 
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WE trust that “ An American Farmer,” in Rhode Island, will 
be satisfied that we are not insensible of the truth of the apothegm, 
ne quid nimis. For reasons which must be obvious to him, we 
forbear to make any further explanation. 


WE are sorry that the translation of a letter from the pen of 
Madame de Stael, whichis supposed to have been written by lady 
Jane Grey, arrived too late for this number. The author of this 
fiction has entered very cordially into what may be supposed to 
have been the feelings of the illustrious victim, and she has there- 
fore produced an epistle of no common interest. Should she ever 
survey the pages of the Port Folio, she will be gratified, to peruse 
in a foreign tongue, a translation, in which nothing is lost of the 
vigour or elegance of the original. Madame de Stael is to be 
ranked among the most powerful writers of the time, and we are 
well assured that every thing from her pen will be perused with 
profound attention. 


— wm 


“Tur Joys of Winter” came too late for thisnumber. They 
shall be sung, however, in season. 


ore 


Tue Speech before “the Anonymous Society,” is not suited 
to our plan. 


$9 


Tue “ Elegy on Fanny’s Bird, 


‘DPD. R.” must pardon an apparent inattention to his favours. 


Pee 


“A SuBscRIBER,” who addresses “ Myra,’ in the language 


in our next. 


ef a poet, shall soon be heard. 


“ FREDERIC,” shall not complain “ unheard and unheeded” 
by us, though the mistress of his song be coy and cruel. 


PereEr, the Poet, is too pert, in his epithalamium, which 
Bids haste the evening star 
On his hill top, to light the bridal lamp. 


We are desired by the publisher to state, that if the portrait 
of Dr. Barton should not be received in time for this number, 
the reader may be assured that it will be exhibited in the next. 
It shall be accompanied by a memoir from an authentic source: 
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